AUTUMN WIND (by Russell Cowles) F-om the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection 
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VICTOR 16MM SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTORS 


There is no practical projection feature or operating 
convenience which the Animatophone lacks. Every 
need of the user, and every conceivable operating 
condition has been anticipated and provided for in 


this, the greatest projector of them all. 


In many schools, in homes, in churches, the young 
folks set up, thread, run and re-wind the Animato- 
phone. It’s easy . . . it’s foolproof. During the late 
war, entirely untrained soldiers, sailors, WACs and 
WAVEs found the Victor Animatophone the easiest 
to operate, as well as affording the most faithful 


sound projection and brilliant screen images. 







Invest in Victory Bonds 


During the 8th Victory Drive 


a 


Sicur Souno SkQuenct 


THE WORLD S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 








Check these six simple operation 
and maintenance features 


ABUNDANT FINGER 
ROOM — Easy accessi- 
bility makes threading a 
pleasure. 


SWING OUT LENS 


MOUNT— Exclusive Vic- 


tor feature which adds to 
ease of threading. 


SINGLE OVERSIZE 


SPROCKET — Simplifies 


threading, protects film. 
Less chance of film break- 


age at splices. 


REVERSE — One lever 
puts film and machine in 


reverse instantly. 


REMOVABLE PARTS 

The removal for cleaning 
of optical and sound parts 
is accomplished instantly 


without tools. 


ALL OUTSIDE CON- 
TROLS — Ready accessi- 
bility of all controls makes 


Victor easiest to operate. 








ICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF [16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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SINCE I194I1 


NOTHING has been so important as the winning 





of the war. Now that it is won, it is fitting that we 
pause to pay tribute to all those Americans who 
have fought and worked and died to bring Peace to 
the world. 

Like most American manufacturers, Bausch & 
Lomb has had a vital part in the struggle—a part 
which you as a peacetime user of Bausch & Lomb 
Instruments have shared by your willingness to 
wait for the instruments you have needed. For your 
consistent patience and splendid co-operation we 
are sincerely grateful. 

Facing the future and the problems of recon- 
struction, we now dedicate our efforts, our greatly 
enlarged facilities, and our production skills to the 
manufacture of the precision optical instruments 
which are necessary to your efforts in building a 
better world. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 


2. New York. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


W 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, 


Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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HIS issue of EnUCATIONA SCR . uld sti aAhe first stages 1n the production of visual aids are 
ulate discussion on a number of problems wil dentical tor textbook and visuals. The textbook should 
are of increasing iuiportance t isual edu assigned its place, and the slide and the movie their 
tion in these postwar days. More intormation special roles in the teaching materials unit developed 
less prejudice will aid the considerat t r the teachers use. Reading material and pictorial 
problems. tment should be carefully correlated each with the 
Films and Teaching Functions and with the workbook and text material for 

THNHE kinds of classroom situation eid olanciig 
| cit ta prepare ee er ; ; om ire gratifying signs that textbook publishers 
Nate Bhat aatiede te thls dete’ tak pale e at last aware of these obvious truths and beginning 


do something which may produce the classroom ma- 


of this sort on pedagogical problems a , a . . 
Pn ype Ta is aa Ha, terials his ire so badly needed. The conference of 

cations ISTITULIONS = ¢ ( COUT I bal ‘ oT : . - 

Columbia. Chi Peek wud publishers and educational film producers re- 
olu 1a. icago, 2 ord, ny — : 

' ded t thr , a 1: : : . ported by John Florv on page 349 has not. as vet. pro 
1€e > a) | OW Mw Lid Lore ly _s 7 A 7 


eae ced the desired formal cooperation between the two 
problems and give all educatiot ' ee 
but subsequent developments indicate that both 


the future the giidancs vhich§ the ; 

film Onlv when ee ae ere, et eee ups are stirring themselves along these sound lines. 
expect producers to take seriously their urgent pl Six major textbook publishers—Houghton Mifflin, 
bw covtain binds of Glens MacMillan, Harcourt Brace, Scott Foresman, Henry 


S 1Pi nd Harpe rs have joined together to make a 
ee a eS Ee ae : 
Sponsored Fictures ey of the need for visual materials and the pub- 


N Rk. Francisco’s able presentation the case ers role in producing and distributing them. D. C. 
1 


the sponsored picture describes clear] SO] Heath & Company has announced a close cooperation 
the problems which their producers face, and why 1 nd collaboration with Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
solve them as they do. L. C. Larson outlines som nnouncement indicates the belief of both organizations 
heir deficiencies in the report of the meeting of Edi that the most etfective development of teaching ma- 
cational Film Producers h textbook publishers. (Se terials can be obtained by “collaboration between text- 
p. 349.) book publishers and classroom film producers, each 
So long as the great gaps in film materials for cl irrying out his special function with due regard to 
room needs exist, it is hoped that more producers \ the problems and functions of the other.” The an- 
follow the lines developed in this article. Schools wil ouncement goes on to outline at some length the 
continue to grumble about half-hearted efforts. W nterchange of information and experience which will 
predict that many firms will volunteer in the near futur he encouraged in the layout and design of textbooks, 
to produce content films for science, social science and the development of illustrative materials to be jointly 
technology that will be directly useful in  classroot reated for texts or films, and collaboration in studies 
situations teacl & techniaues pointing to an optimum integra- 
The usefulness, rather than the auspices, should d tion of text and audio-visual materials. Several pub- 
termine the attitude of the school world toward all edt lishers are reputed to have ambitious film production 
cational films. Classroom teachers and classroom 1 plans. Several specialized film producers have an- 
sults will. and should. render the final judgment ounced plans to produce correlated school materials 
these offerings. The importance of educating tea ung America. Coronet, and Herb Lamb Productions. 
ers to critical standards in making such evaluations t ention only a few. School administrators and 
apparent. EDUCATIONAL SCREEN hopes that it may soot teachers await eagerly for the products of such collabo- 
revive its national cooperative evaluation service whi ration and an opportunity to test and evaluate the 
was interrupted by the war. Only when classroot nal results. Once again they are hopeful that their 
teachers score sponsored films as favorably as they reatest needs may be answered first. 


* Alaska’s Silver Millions’’ under this objective scori 
plan, will it be apparent that industrial produces Much Ado About Little 
< . ] appare nat naustria odie, se 
proceeded on sound educational lines # hee Surplus Property Board has finally moved to 
io. As ] 
Textbook Publishers 


ulay the opes art used by the fantastic figures of 


lus visual equipment and materials that schools 


|" IX organizations that produc e te ol lor expect trot nilitary sources. \ccording to this re- 

country’s classrooms are beginning to evidet rt “only a small percentage of the equipments pro- 
more interest in visual materials Phe have beet u luced for the armed services 1s ever expected to be- 
prisingly slow about doing so, for it ng b me surplus. Many have been lost in action, captured 
apparent that thev would eventu lly do this by the enemy. damaged in use and transit. Similarly 


Publishers are in close tou $s of the prints of war subjects have been worn 
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out in showings to G. I.’s all over the world, others 
have been damaged by enemy action, unfavorable wea- 
ther conditions and similar factors. Both projectors 
and film prints will be declared surplus in small, con- 
tinuous dribbles, rather than in large lots and as far 
as possible to schools unable to afford them at retail 
prices, but having facilities and personnel to use them 
effectively. No distribution of movie equipment to edu- 
cational institutions, whose financial resources would 
permit them to buy from regular suppliers, is contem- 
plated.” 

All of which will sound familiar to Epucationat 
SCREEN readers. 


Cover Picture 


FP %he painting Autumn Wind, by Russell Cowles, 
is the second of our cover pictures selected from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection of Contempo 
rary American Painting. It is one of the artist's favorite 
works in which “while showing the physical world of 
our senses to be a glorious thing, as indeed it is,” he 
tried “to suggest something more that cannot be stated 
directly, of which the wind may perhaps be a symbol.” 
Russell Cowles was born at Algona, Lowa, in 1887. 
\iter studying art in New York, he won the Prix de 
Rome and the Fellowship of the American Academy of 
Rome, remaining five years in Italy. Later, he spent a 
year in China, Japan, Egypt and Greece. When he re 
turned to America, he settled in Santa Fe where he 
began to have an increasingly clear idea of what he 
wanted his painting to be. In her biographical note on 
him, Mrs. Guy Pagano states: “Cowles is that rare 
exception to the rule—an artist who waited for his art 
to reach maturity before permitting it to be widely 
shown.” 


Government Film Unit 


MEETING of the National OWT 16mm. Advisory 

Committee was called September 10 in Washing- 
ton by Taylor Mills, director of the now defunct motion 
picture bureau of the domestic branch of the OW 1, to 
discuss further the plan of setting up a central agency, to 
handle the distribution of all Government pictures, and 
thus retain the efficient system which OWT has built 
up for its war pictures. Certain facilities of the Non 
Theatrical Division of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
including needed personnel, films, offices, and shipping 
room equipment, have been transferred on an interim 
basis through December 31, 1945, to Treasury Depart- 
ment for use during the Victory Loan. 

The 16mm. Advisory Committee, organized as the 
National 16mm. War Film Committee in Chicago on 
July 27, 1943, has served in an independent capacity 
as the wartime advisory committee to the Government 
of the United States since November 16, 1943. It is 
composed of the heads of the following national orga- 
nizations: National University [Extension Association, 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., Edu 
cational Film Library Association, Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee of the American Library Association, Allied 
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Non-Theatrical Film Association, National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers, and Visual Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Council. 

In the opinion of this group, the Library of Con 
gress is the logical agency to provide a service on 
motion pictures similar to the centralized service already 
provided for printed materials and still pictures. They, 
therefore, recommend that the Library of Congress es 
tablish the following government film facilities and 
services as a supplement to the administrative or spe 
cialized services of the various agencies of origin: 


1. Set up and maintain a film information service, includ 
ino the following: (a) A listing of film sources and condi 
tions under which films mav be obtained: (b) A periodical 
release of a catalog, and/or supplements thereto, of all films 
under custody of government agencies; (c) Gathering and 
disseminating information on films in production and new 
| 


reieases 

2. Set up and coordinate arrangements for the sale to 
the publi ol positive prints of complete subjects and foot 
age of films available tor public use 

3. Provide facilities for general distribution through qual 
ified film libraries of available films as a service to the 


general public 


4+. To eliminate possible and potential duplication, pro 


vide for government agencies only a monthly list of all 

eovernment films in production, with svnopses, from the 
planning through the distribution stages 

S lo exchange information. to strenethen cooperatior and 

to mmprove the technical qualit ot government film produc 

tions 

set up and arrange regular meetings of government 

film production, distribution and utilization advisory 

committees composed ot representatives with alter 

ites from each of the government agencies inter 


ested in film production, distribution and utilization, 
ti be designated by the heads of the respective 
avencies; 
(b.) Set up a technical consultatio service on film pro 
duction, distribution and utilization 
6. Provide in Washington area screening room facilities 
and tor government agencies, film loan facilities 


7. Maintain close contact with distributors and users of 
government films throughout the country in order to better 
serve the general publi 

The recommendations have been approved by all ot the 


above, after being submitted for the Committee by L. ( 


Larson, Indiana University, Bloomington: F. C. Lowry 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville: and Mrs. Aubry Le: 
Graham, Public Library, Washington, D. (¢ 

The following authorized representatives of the co 
operating organizations participated in the final formu 
lation of the above pr‘ posed plan: Dr George I Zo Kk, 
President, and Miss Helen Hardt Seaton, Consultant 
in| Audio-Visual Education, American Council on 
Education; Mr. Vernon Dameron, Director, Audio-Vis 
ual Instruction Services, National Education Associa 
tion; Mrs. Louis Renfrow, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Dr. Edgar Dale, Chairman of Motion 
Picture Committee, and Walter S. Bell, National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and John R. Berry, 
\merican legion. 

\mong the agencies whose films would be distributed 
by the proposed center are the Bureau of Mines, De 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Education and Public 


Health Service. Also interested in the project are the 


Treasury and State Departments. 
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Films and Teaching Functions 


Practical suggestions for producers asking 


“what kinds of films do schools need?™ 


MARK A. MAY, Director 


Institute of Human Relations 
Yale University. New Haven. Conn. 


WELL-KNOWN textbook divisio1 f the tun 
tions of teaching is: (1) motivating and inspit 
ing the pupils, (2) instructing 01 nparting 
knowledge to them. (3) euiding them in the achieve 
ment of skills. This division 1s based on the common 
tripartite analysis of attitudes, knowledg d= skill 


It 1S understor id. of COuUTSe, that the three are interwove1 


into organized wholes. An individual's education is not 
a mere arithmetical or algebraic sum of its component 
parts. Nevertheless some educators like te stress the 
integrative function by adding a fourth division whi 
has been variously named but perhaps best described 
“appreciation " "The task of the teacher extends bevond 


motivating, instructing, and guiding to include aidins 


the pupil in developing a sense of values or achievit 


a fair idea of the. relative worth of life’s varied ac- 


tivities and opportunities 

In applving this fourfold division to the teaching 
a subject such as arithmetic it may be said t 
teacher’s task is first, to create an interest in the sub 
ject and, if possible, a liking for it or at least a favor 
able attitude toward it ; second, to explain its principles 
and to aid the pupils in understanding its processes 
and problems; third, to guide, drill, and practice si 
that the pupil will acquire the necessary skills in arith 
metical operations ; fourth, to help the pupil develop 


sense of the worth or importance of arithmetic in rela 


tion to other values. These functions are carried along 
simultaneously and are woven together into a teaching 
method. 

In the production and use of teaching films it is well 
to keep in mind these four teaching functions. Some 
films may serve only one of them; others may serve 


two or more. In any case the usefulness of the film 
in the classroom may be judged on the basis of how 
well it serves one or more of these functions \s the 


volume of production of classroom films increases mor¢ 


films will appear which are specialized in respect to 


these functions 


] 
| 
( 


When applied to the production of films each of t 
four functions may again be subdivided into more 
special types of films each of which is designed 
have a particular educational effect or to aid in a pat 
ticular teaching problem. The following is a tenta 
tive outline of the types and subtypes of films needed 
in the future to aid in these various teaching functions 


*Mr. May is also Chairman of the Commission on Motion Pi 
tures in Education of the American Council on Education 


I. The Motivational Function.’ The motiva- 
tional film should be used to arouse interest, to initiate 
activity, to create a desire, to disturb the complacency 
and indifference of the learner. Three subtypes may 


1. The incentive film should be designed to create a 
desire or a felt need for engaging in some activity, 


earning a new skill, breaking a bad habit, etc. An 


example is the film “Invasion” produced by Walt 

Disney and designed to motivate people in Latin- 

\merican countries to submit to vaccination against 
illpo 

Aes ly vocative film. A conerete problem, usually 
moral or social issue, is presented in a challenging 
un giving an answer. The film ends 


vith “What do you think?” Its purpose is to initiate 
lively discussion. 

fion or propaganda films are designed to 
ge attitudes or to create new attitudes. An ex- 
ample is a film called “Work Pays America” pro- 
duced by the U. S. Government before the war to 


lange attitudes toward the WPA, 


Il. The Informative Function. The traditional 
onception of teaching is that of passing out informa- 
tion or expanding the child’s fund of knowledge. While 
this conception has been greatly modified in recent times 
ind replaced with the notion of enriching experience or 
‘reconstruction of experience” or that of acquiring wis- 
dom along with knowledge, yet the informative function 
remains one of the main tasks of teaching. It is the 
function by which the child’s cultural heritage is made 
ivallable to hin 


and by which he can profit best by the 
experiences of others. The subtypes of informative 
films are numerous. Four will be mentioned briefly 
ere 


| hout our environment. In school this 


fnjormation 
information is found mainly in science courses. The 
physical environment is described in geography and 
geology, physics and chemistry, and other sciences of 
inanimate things. The biology sciences deal mainly 
with the animate aspects of the environment—par- 
ticularly, plants and animals. The social sciences give 
nformation on social environments. The motion pic- 
tures used in teaching these sciences are designed 
mainly to show how things “look, work, and hap- 
pen.”* They also show how men have utilized their 
environment to meet their needs, how they have 


hanged it into shapes more satisfying to themselves. 


( 


Buildings, bridges, roads, ships, automobiles, air- 


Miscussions of the motivational function are found in Hoban, 
Charles F. / is on Learning. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1942, and in Hamilton, Joltn L. “The Factor 
of Motivation in Learning as Applied to the Meaning of 


o ft 
leaching Films,” J. Ed. Psychol., 1944, 35, 423-431. 
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planes, power plants, etc. are all parts of the physical 
environment with which the child must learn to in- 
teract. His successes and failures in making satis- 
factory adjustments to his environment or in further 
improving it for human satisfaction will depend m 
no small part on how well he understands how it 
looks, how it works, and what happens when you 
do things to it. The movies help him to interiorize 
his environment—to label it—and to solve many of 
his problems in advance by proper manipulation of 
the labels. 


2. Information about how others have succeeded o) 
failed in their efforts to cope with their environments. 
This type of information is taught in history and the 
social studies. Some of it may be included in geogra 
phy and in literature. Films that serve this educa 
tional function show people faced with problems and 
how they solved them or failed to solve them. Such 
films not only show sections of the environment and 
how they work but also show people interacting with 
those sections in efforts to meet needs or satisfy 
wants. A film on yellow fever, for example, shows 
how people suffered and died from the disease until 
they discovered the one crucial aspect of the environ 
ment to be controlled—the mosquito. An ideal pat 
tern for such a film would be to show first the need 
or want; second, the potentialities of the environ 
ment for meeting the need; third, how the environ 
ment was manipulated or how people changed in 
order to meet the need. The educational importance 
of such films lies precisely in the fact that most 
modern problems are old problems—recurring prob 
lems—with which men have had to cope generation 
after generation. A vivid record of past successes 
and failures saves modern men much labor and suf 
fering if they will only read these records and profit 
by them. The educational value of such films depends 
on the degree to which they succeed in presenting 
past experiences in ways that make it most available 
and useful as guides to the solution of similar modern 


pr »blems. 


3. Information about modern ways of solving some 
problems. Such information is usually found in high 
school courses in modern living. In the lower grades 
are social studies courses that deal with such topics 
as “How city people get their food.” “How we get 
out fuel,” ““How cloth is made.” and “The sources 
of cotton and wool,” etc. These are lessons on how 
society is organized to meet the daily needs of its 
members. Informative films of this variety are nu 
merous. They show the complex processes ot food 
growing, processing, shipping and marketing: the 
same for coal, oil, clothing, and other articles in daily 
use. What the child learns is how group problems 
are solved by the organizational and cooperative ef 
forts of many people. 

4. Information about unsolved problems and suggest- 
ed solutions. One is the problem of crime and delin 
quency ; another housing; another illiteracy and ig 
norance; and so on. Courses in modern problems 
or problems of democracy take up these topics for 


discussion. The films should show essential facts 
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which are data tor solution. Also they might s! 
the possible consequences of alternative plans of sol) 
tion. Just now the number one problem is permanet 
world peace. 

III. The Demonstrative Function. The teachine 
methods best suited to the development of skills are 
coaching and demonstration. Skills are acquired onl 
by practice ot the correct sequence of acts Phe valu 
of a demonstration is that it sets a model to be imi 
tated. It shows how the skill should be performed. T! 
tvpe of demonstration depends on the nature 
skill. Skills commonly taught in schools may be put 
into three main classes with several sub-divisions und 
each 

Ll. Manual skills Here we include (1) athleti ibs 

ities, (2) manual training (now called “industria 

arts’), (3) certain manual vocational skills—paint 

ing, auto mechanics, ete., (4) parts of home e 

nomics—ineluding skills in sewing, cooking, ete., (5 

handwriting and drawing, (6) playing a musical 

strument, (7) certain practical skills of evervda 
life, i. e., first aid 

2. Social skills. Here we encounter an almost. en 

less variety of habits—personal appearance. dres 

cleanliness, good manners, etiquette, conversation 
courtesies, correspondence, social conventions at 
rituals, ete. All may be summed up in the ter 

“skilful social interaction.” 

3. Mental skills. A mental skill is illustrated by 

tal arithmetic. Numbers are manipulated in’ on 

head according to rules. The numbers may be repre 
sented in the mind by visual images of how 

problem looks at each step if done on paper, o1 

representation may be imageless and the operat 

carried on by inner speech or it may be done in oth 
ways. But a mental skill is the ability to manipulat 
symbols, usually conventional symbols—words ar 
numbers—according to rules. Such skill is acquire 

(1) by learning the meanings of the symbols. 

what they represent or could represent, (2) by learn 

ing the rules by which they are manipulated to get 

a desired result. 

The mental skills taught in the elementary school 
are the familiar three R’s—reading, writing (including 
spelling) and arithmetic. In the upper grades schools 
attempt to bring these skills to higher levels by courses 
In mathematics, English composition and literature, for 
eign languages, history. The ultimate goal is the im 
provement of the ability to think and reason. Mental 
skills are hard to achieve for several reasons. One 
that it is difficult to give demonstrations of correct pro 
cedures. The teacher cannot say to the pupil “nov 
watch me add in my head.” Mental responses al 
invisible. The teacher has no sure wav of knowing 
when the mind of the pupil is trying. Second. wrong 
responses are hard to correct. [ know of no teaching 
films on how to perform mental feats. We need films 


on “how-to-do-it-in-vour-head.” 


IV. The Appreciative Functions. Since this is a 


general integrative function it is assumed that it wil 

- +? a .] ‘ + . . . - 
appear in each of the above types of films. There at 
(Concluded o pad 345 
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Audio-Visual Education in the 
Post War Period 


(Concluded ) 


This Audio-Visual Survey of the nation cover- 
. ed Illinois schools in the May and June 

ALVIN B. ROBERTS. Principal . i 3 . ; 
issues. This issue, with September, presents 


‘ ‘ree oO ~ ) oh Schoo’. Gilson. ois ‘ 
Haw Creek Town hij High h i Minot results from the other forty-seven States. 


NDER instruction (Chart VIII) the large ma 


films to the same class more than once. indicates some 
, “| if “) hers aT - “ ] 1 TQ) « ¢) y a1 -- ne aS ° 

JORNY -<% teme ATE SUEMEPTIN rrelate progress in teaching with films. Since the large major- 
the film with a specific topic. However, many ty of schools, however, are depending on rental h- 
] 


reported the film not on hand when needed. This does braries or ot! 


er centralized sources for their films, the 
not mean the film was not delivered when scheduled film is not in possession of the teacher long enough 
but the schedule was prepared so far in advance that for her to use it as she would like for repeat showings. 
exact timing is difficult. If one waits until the film ts Over 60% feel that short strips of 35mm. film pre- 


needed. then it is probably booked by some other school. senting 20 to 50 or more scenes from the film would 
More of the films are being shown to a given clas he helpful in preparing the student to view the film, 

than was indicated on the Hlinois study of 1939, but n rounding out the follow up work. 

the greater number still show the film in a special room Of the 525 schools reporting, 386 feel their teachers 


This will probably be corrected when more projectors ire not getting the maximum value from the films. In 
are available. - The fact that teachers are showing 


: way of explanation 37 report, “the teachers just show 
CHART VIII the films” ; 16 report, “the teachers let the director show 
Instruction the film and lead the discussions’; 29 say, “their 
Group Group Group eachers are not interested”; while 14 indicate, “their 
Questions : P © tote teachers do not understand the function of the film as 
Are films selected to correlate Yes 275 20: 28 SU) teaching aid.” 
eR apeene eeeer ape in ww F 2 Do the teachers use the plans sent out with the film? 
Is the majority of films in your Class 227 133 Ie 75 \pproximately 50% do. However, on Chart XII only 
sehen presemies te oe a oe we 17 central libraries report that teachers are using these 
ee ee Special 233 160 % 409 iterials, while 27 say they are not. 
How manv times is film presented 1] 2 Q 12 Only 46% of the teachers are previewing films before 
to the same group 2 120 115 17° 25 ising them. However, many qualified their answers by 
) s4 +4 + 132 ving, that more teachers would do so if projectors 
. ’ vere available and more convenient. 
On average, films A—Introduce a 0 195 Judging from the preference as indicated on Chart 
pee ee Se , keene — oe a . 715 [11 the sound film ranks first at all grade levels. 
Ni ceils ait dice teach Madli “Wie mt ie - In schools that are using both silent and sound, more 
yt a ie ee aa “34. 209 2«Qs«Q2 teachers prefer the silent film for use in the first four 
work ? grades. This preference is also indicated on Chart 
lf yes, do you think the value in Yes 139 99 12 250 \ 1] Three, of the seven libraries reporting, stated 
materials would istify the Ni Of wv 3 109 here is a definite need for good silent films on the 
price : le Wwe! oracde level 
Is student preparation required Yes — a . \bout 88% of the schools report that the newer 
: me on — pangphe — oi a roby: “i poe industrial films are free from objectionable adver- 
specks eee Sewer ve No “4 462 4 104 tising. This has long been a bone of contention, and 
Do teachers get the maximum Yes 73 5 611139 t is encouraging to note the long list of industrial 
value from films Ni 17 15 19 3x given by the schools as suitable for classroom 
1 teachers | i ( Ye 15 230) ructh 
betore 2 No 49 17 287 sefore installing a centralized sound system the 
Do teachers us S at Yes 107 103) le eee chool authorities should consider in detail just how 
mst the fun: ” - . 3 t is to be used. Twenty-three schools in group A, 
sii aaa ser tesco Stans ‘ I enty in group B, and one in group C, (Chart IX) 
Sound in . X wre not feel they use the svstem enough to justify 
Elementary Silent 17 ‘4 e expense 
ee : - Che radio is being used rather extensively for class- 
— =tepaye ao ;, ° 400 room instruction. Schools that own machines for mak- 
ae ae oe ee amen te Vee 5 a ” AA ng records and recording radio programs feel that 
shiectionshle advertisine Ni 7 » 7] they can make better use of radio programs, since 
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CHART IX 
Audio-Equipment 
Group Group Group 
A B Cc 
Questions Total 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Does school have a 
centralized sound 
system? OW) 228 54 179 4 32 148 439 
Value of system jus- 
tify its cost? 67 2 34 9 l 102. 11 
Does school owr a 
radio ? 276 46 182 56 30 6 488 108 
Is radio part of the 
sound system? 93 159 36 140 S @e St 3a7 
Is radio moved from 
room to room? 166 28 124 34 24 5 314 67 
Does school own a 
machine for making 
records ? 75 253 43 190 35 118 478 
Records A-Music 43 15 58 
are B-Lit & Sp. 44 18 62 
made C-Others 4 2 6 


for use in 

department 

Are records and 
transcriptions used 
as a part of class 


work? 143 28 67 136 7 21 217 185 
Do you feel trans- 

criptions will lead 

to wider use of ra- 

dio broadcasts ? ao 645 lay 20 27 5 407 41 
Ii transcriptions or 

records are made 

available, will 

schools be able to 

buy ? 128 26 63 39 1] 4 #2 72 
Do children make use 

of “simulated” broad- 

casting ? 148 76 % 76 fe ee 251 163 
\re children taught 

to evaluate radio 

programs ? 137 149 =106 119 10 22 253 290 
Are children asked to 


listen to ‘out of 


school hour” pro 

grams? 247 38 197 21 26 9 470 68 
Do teachers prepare 

students to listen to 

special programs ? 193 8&1 iat 7) 17 18 341 170 


they can be presented at the time needed, and as many 
times as wanted. This is further substantiated by the 
fact that 91% believe that transcriptions will lead to 
a wider use of radio broadcasts. However, Chart XII 
shows seven libraries report a decrease in the circula- 
tion of records and transcriptions. This decrease is 
partially due to the fact that records may be ruined 
by too heavy a tone arm or a faulty needle. Also 
records or transcriptions are rather heavy, bulky and 
easily broken in transportation. 

Teacher training is still the major factor that will 
determine the expansion of the audio-visual program in 
our schools of tomorrow. Of these reporting (Chart 
X), 94% feel that the teachers’ lack of training hinders 
the development of their program. 

How shall this training be provided? The preference 
is as follows: First choice, 62% favor the short in 
formal course conducted in their own school. This 
type of course is best suited for training of teachers 


in service. 


Educational Screen 


Second choice, 26° favor the formal extension 
course. An audio-visual instruction course can be 
handled exceptionally well by extension. It provides 
the teacher with ample opportunity to experiment witl 
these aids in her own class room. 

Third choice, 12 favor the formal course as offered 
by universities or teacher training institutions 

The following excerpt emphasizes the need for 
teacher training: “Under the head of Teacher Train 
ing | would like to comment that I have seen or heard 
of very little being done. At the University of Califor 
nia this summer I gave a series of lectures on the sub 
ject and found that out of over a hundred teachers 
from all parts of the state, there were only a few who 
had any ideas of how to handle a Visual Program.” 
(Francis M. McKinney, Placer County, Auburn, Cali 
fornia ). 

How adequately is this demand being met?’ On 
Chart XII, 28 report formal courses being offered by 
universities or colleges. Nine report audio-visual work 
shop courses, fourteen extension courses, and only two 
report non-credit, short informal courses. Therefore, 
one may state that what is being done varies inversely 
with the demand. In view of these facts one may ask, 
“Is teacher training destined to remain an insurmount 
able obstacle in the path of future development of the 
audio-visual program ?” 

From what source or sources will the schools of to- 
morrow get their audio-visual materials? As nearly as 
one can interpret Chart XI, probably 40% of the 
schools in groups A and B will own at least the 
nucleus of their own library, rounding out their pro 
gram with films from the larger ones. Still a larger 
number of schools in Group A and B might meet their 
needs more adequately, and also help meet the needs 
of some ot the smaller schools by serving as a center 
of a cooperative library servicing a restricted number 

CHART X 


Teacher Training 


Group Group Group 
A c 


Questions Total 
Do you believe 
teachers lack of Yes 280 207 32 519 
raining hinders de 
velopment of your No 23 ZZ 3 48 
program ? 
Formal courses in 
the universities and 
teachers’ colleges ? 1] 64 Q 84 
Formal extension 
If training is to be courses providing 
provided for teach the teacher an op 
‘rs, which type of portunity to experi- 
nstruction do you ment with visual 
wlieve will be more materials in her own 
valuable ‘lass room: 87 75 13. 175 
Short informal 
ourses conduct 
ed by a well quali 
fied person at a low 
xpense ? 229 165 19 413 
Would you be intet 
‘sted in promoting Yes 227 182 29 438 
such courses afte 
the war? No 10 8 2 WwW 
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CHART XI 


Trends 
Group 
A 
Questions 
Do you believe that g 
upon the large rental libraries 
for material, vou can devel 
an audio-visual program that Yes } 
will meet needs of your school Ni 14 
Do you believe small libraries 
servicing from eight t iteer 
schools would more adequately Yes 14 
meet your needs? No 
Has anything been don 
section of the state 1n setting up Yes 144 
small libraries ? N 21 
Do you expect to build up a lh Ye 3] 
brarv of films in vour scl 1? N 144 


The following 
Nassau 
the 


is a non-profit cooperative venture 


schools. may serve 


1938 the 


of 
“In 


organized to serve 


Instructional | 


schools of Nassau 


time we have approximately 175 films at 
1, 


standard slides which were formerly dist1 


As far as | 


COOK yperatly i 


State Department. know tl 
the first, if 


United States working out of 


not the first. 
a public s 


ice to other public schools in other 


not meet the e1 


The small library can 
member schools but it can help ther 
their than the large 
braries.” (EE. ( 


Hempstead, NX: ) 


will have to depend on 


for money 
Moore, Hempstead 
Most. of hi 


small cooperative 


more 
the s« 


rental libraries. 


Regarding still picture projection, 


porting are contemplating the purchase 


lantern slide projectors (Chart IV). | 
braries (Chart NII) report decreas 
these slides. Further study of Chart ‘4 
increasing demand for 16mm. sound 


and 35mm. film strip. Sey 


to add 2x2 slides and 35mm. film stry 
For what type of films is there the g1 


Several references have already beet 


X | [ hence, the 


graphs will not be summarized 1 


items referred te 


to the tvpes of films that are now in det 


1 
oon Wim 


in favor of the classi 
holds second place, 16 reporting | de 


The i 


third and fourth place respective ly 


type of film dustrial 


Two questions that 


what subject helds and in what areas 


subject fields are class room films need 
these films be produced in black and white 
The following quotations may pa 


questions : 
‘I should 


a dearth of materi: 


like to observe that thet 


il produced for 


Spec 
I I 


purposes at the elementary and intermed 


cifically, I feel that there should be mor¢ 
If it 


1 ] 
aevelop a series 


designed for use of this level 


ag 


for some producer to 


\} 


enteen libraries 


and the OW 


linte 


Group Grour 


B 


( 


entel \\ 
nty 1] 
r present 
yout SO. ML) 


uted by the 
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mcert itself with the 


teaching of the funda- 
processes of arithmetic, | feel that it would have 
.- “In the 
there is a erying need for film treat- 


, 
in Wnmediate 


ind widespread acceptance” 


eld of literature, 


ent of some of the more widely used classics, such as 
lvanhoe ile of Two ( ities’. exc. In the foreign 
nguages, there is a need for sound films utilizing as 
eir subject matter some of the basic short stories used 
heading iterial in these classes. The vocabulary of 
1,-] 


be well suited to the level of those 
] 


classes in which the stories are usually studied. Care 
should also be taken that the dialogue does not proceed 


too rapid a pace for these students.” “There are, 


t 


of course, some materials available treating the classics 


CHART XII 
Distribution of Audio-Visual Materials 


reported by visual centers and film libraries) 


(as 
Part A 


HOW FINANCED \pparently most of these centers do 


not have a definite rental fee as a 
method of financing since only 10 
report that at least 60% of their 
funds come from rental fees. 
SCHOOLS SERVED-Most of the distributing centers are 
serving from 200 to 500 schools or 
more Only three report serving 
fewer than 150 schools while two 


reported serving more than 1,000 and 


one serving more than 20 
Part B 
LATERIALS ) 35 16 16 8 31%4 2 35mm. Trans- 
CIRCULAT mm. mm mm mm mm x x Film Stereo- crip- 
sl sd si sd 4 2 Strips graph Records tiens 
Centers 4 39 45 5 13 9 1] a 7 10 
lati 
Circulati 4 3 22 l l 8 l 3 Z 5 3 
eas 
( ulat 44 ] a” 5 l Zz 
easing 
( ‘ ‘ 2 FZ 10 2 0 ‘ 
! \ 
s I I! 2 ] 
irt 


cel eg the use of the 16mm. motion picture film tor which 


‘ lowing do you find the greatest demand ? 
regular classroom teaching film. . tk 6a 
| r 11 lustrial 1 Im - wee re oe 11 
| O. W. I. filn , 5 
4— Background or Documentary film 16 


Part D 
Y you find that teachers who are 


selected by your libraries make use of lesson plans, 


now using 


guides, or other materials furnished to accompany the 
YES 17: NO 27 
Part E 
Cent ting activity in their areas to promote further use 
ds, such as 
Formal irses in teacher colleges or universities 28 
2—-Worl hop courses carrying college credit....... 9 
Extens courses carrying college credit 14 
4 Ni ‘ t rk shop courses.... s 
Preparation of hand books suggesting how to use 


isual materials 
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both in English and in the foreign language field; but 
for the most part, they are feature length pictures rent- 
ing at rates which are entirely out of the range of the 
typical school. I find that even university classes make 
only limited use of such materials when they must pay 
a rental of from $20.00 to $40.00 a day for the use of 
the films, unless they can rent an auditorium for the 
shows and charge the pupils admission.” . . . “With re- 
spect to the use of black and white or color, it would 
seem to me desirable to operate upon the basic premise 
that color be used only where color is educationally sig- 
nificant. In the instance of films in the field of history 
or literature, color may frequently be of general edu 
cational significance as a means of authoritatively por- 
traying the costumes, furniture, architecture, and other 
features of the period under consideration.” (Neil F. 
Garvey, Visual Aids Service, University of [llinots, 
Champaign, III.) 

In regard to post war developments 85 of the 
schools now conducting an audio-visual program are 
anticipating considerable expansion when materials are 
available. Of those not now carrying on a program. 
67% expect to start when the materials are available. 

Teacher training has been and _ still is the major 
problem that must be worked out before any great 
progress can be made. Several universities and colleges 
have been or are offering formal courses. However. 
some have dropped this work because of decreased en 
rollments and other conditions brought about by the 
war. A few are offering work shop or extension 
courses. Orly a small percentage of the total number 
of teachers enroll for such work. Hence, this type of 
training cannot meet the demand. 

The Universitv of Chicago has established an elabo- 
ate audio-visual center. The functions of the Center 
for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional materials 
as at present contemplated will primarily be: 

1. To provide persons interested in undertaking researc} 

investigations of the audio-visual media with facilities 

and guidance. 

2. To enable teachers to study critically a large amount of 
audio-visual instructional materials in order to reach 
better judgments regarding the use of such materials in 
classroom situations. 

3. To provide consultative service rezarding audio-visual 
instructional materials to school systems and individuals 
4. To make possible, in collaboration with the Department 
of Education and the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School, the demonstration of enlightened uses of audto 
visual materials tin teacher training and in elementary 
and secondary school situations 
Cornell University at Ithaca, New York has devel 

oped a very excellent photographic department. This 
department should be of considerable value to instruc 
tors who are interested in the preparation of school 
made films. Other universities that have established 
teaching aid departments are the University of Texas 
(Director. Dr. Holland) and the Northwestern Uni 
versity (Director, Dr. Joe Park). 

The work offered by these universities may well 
serve as a pattern for other universities, teacher training 
institutions, and State Departments. The present de 
mand, however, seems to be for an extensive inservice 


training program supplemented by the formal course. 
The Radio Corporation of America is at the present 
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time preparing a brochure entitled, “A Primer of 16mm 
Pictures in the Classroom.” This brochure is prepared 
especially for the classroom teacher. Its purpose is to 
acquaint the teacher with the function of the motion 
picture film and to give detailed procedures in the use 
of the film in the classroom. Producers of audio-visual 
materials are considering various means of assisting 
with the teacher training program. 

\ few schools are conducting an inservice training 
program. The one prepared by Lorin Ashbaucher, 
Director, Department of Visual Education, Blooming 
ton, Indiana, is the most complete of any that has come 
to the attention of the author. The teachers are encour 
aged to attend and those attending a certain number of 
the twenty sessions are given a certificate. 

Briefly the course is organized as follows: four ses 
sions on motion picture films, including one on school 
made films; nine tours to points of local interest in 
cluding one trip to the audio-visual Department of the 
University ; one session each on standard slides and 
how to make them, Kodachrome slides (2x2), flat pic 
tures and opaque materials, models, audio aids, and 
film strips: one social hour and graduation. 

\Ir. Kingsley Trenholme, Director of Visual Aids, 
Portland, Oregon. has also developed a very excellent 
similar inservice training program. If more = schools 
were to adopt an inservice training program such as the 
ones mentioned above, teacher training would = soon 
cease to be a problem of major importance. 

In view of these and other developments it seems 
the producers of audio-visual materials and school 
people are more cognizant of each other's problems, 


and more cooperation is assured. What remains t 
be done ? 

1.—Universities or colleges housing film libraries 
can provide short courses for training audio-visual 
directors. It would seem there is a definite trend in that 
direction. The service offered by the University of 
Chicago has already been mentioned. Short courses 
for the training of directors were offered during. the 
summer by Northwestern University, Leland Stanford 
University, and Denver University 

2.—The film libraries can develop a form or chart 
that will not only simplify the work of the director 
and the classroom teacher in_ selecting audio-visual 
materials, but insure a better balanced program as well 

3.—There is a demand for short strips of 35mm. films 
(10 to 50 scenes) to accompany the motion picture film 
These strip films can be used for preparation or follow 
up work. 

4. —[Likewise, more attention should be given to the 
organization of county libraries under the supervision 
of the county superintendent of schools. These libraries 
to loan projectors as well as films. Libraries of this 
sort will be conducted on the circuit plan. There 1s 
enough uniformity of instruction in the elementary 
schools of each county to enable the county superinten 
dent to send out several films that will correlate with 
the units being studied; thus overcoming the chief 
criticism of the circuit plan. Only through some such 
plan can audio-visual instruction be made available to 


many of the smaller school systems. The few returns 
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‘In Dade 


County we have a Cooperative School Library. Schools 


in group C, (Chart I) substantiate this need. 


pay a membership fee of $25.00 and get unlimited book 
ings from the library. In four years of operation we 
have a library of 200 titles. The school board appro 
priation matches the schools and it is managed by the 
officers elected by the school representatives. Have one 
paid person (school board pay this) who handles the 
operation of library.” (Miss Kathryn L. Carlin, Miami 
Beach Public Schools, Miami Beach, Florida. ) 

5.—It will be a long time before schools can ow1 
all the films needed for an adequate program. Can 


dustry help provide the films needed by producing mors 


films that will fit in with given units of instruction and 
vet serve the purposes of the industry producing 

(), Schools should provide adequate facilities for 
their instructors to preview films. Such facilities will 


ead to better classroom instruction. Can not new 
be sent to schools having such facilities in much the 


same manner that books are now sent out on approval? 


This wll imsure a more seedy distribution Ol nev 
films, 
7.—Since several libraries report considerable dam 


age to records by too heavy a tone arm, or faul 
needles, can not something other than records be used: 
Metal tape, and wire are being used in play bacl 
machines. If either can be used for permanent record 
ing it will eliminate the types of damage mentioned 
above, will be lghter. less bulky and not breakable 
8.—Many schools express a belief that F. M. broad 


casting will enable them to make better use of radio 


Few commented on the type of program, but many 
expressed a desire to have the program better corre 
lated with the curriculum. 

9—\What may the schools expect in the field 
television? Certainly a definite technique of teaching 
will be needed. One can record the broadcast ans 
produce it as often as necessary Like ise, one Ma 
show the film as many times as desired. The television 
scene can be viewed once and once only ; hence, definite 
and detailed plans and procedures will be needed 

10.—Producers of audio-visual materials can impr 
the administration of the audio-visual program, and 
crease the etfectiveness of instruction tl roug!] the pre 
paration of simplified hand books These books should 
be stripped of all theory Vhev should be detailed 
simple, brief, but complete and based upon successtu 


procedures and techniques. 


i1l.—Information should be made available or 
organization and administration of small cooper 
libraries These libraries should not include mor 


schools than can be adequately served by 
films purchased. Location and transportation fa 
will be a determining factor. One will have to stud 


the curriculum of each school, and then put the seve 


curriculums together as a whole before one can detet 
mine the number of schools that can be adequate! 
served with a given number of films with a= givet 


number of prints of each 


12 Now that the public is aware of, and interested 
in audio-visual materials, why not keep this interest 


srowing through the preparation of films that will 
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show the effectiveness of these materials as teaching 
aids? Scenes from the training program of the Armed 
Forces, the industrial training program, and from 
schools should) provide an abundance of materials. 
Why not popularize this movement still further through 
advertising in magazines that go into the home, and by 
showing how valuable these aids can be when used as 
a part of the regular program of instruction. 

13.—State Departments of Education should recog- 
nize and be prepared to assist the schools with the 
problems that these devices are bringing into the ed- 
ucational field . The chief function of such a depart- 
ment should be to provide the necessary educational 
leadership that is so needed in the audio-visual field 
today 

In conclusion, the public is ready and willing to 
accept new techniques and procedures in the field of 
instruction. No aids have ever been developed that 
can equal those audio-visual aids now available to the 
schools. Can the producers of these materials and the 
school people come together, exchange ideas, discuss 
their problems, and as a result give to the boys and 
girls of America the broadest, the richest. and the 
most valuable educational program ever envisioned 
by the most enthusiastic pioneers in the audio-visual 
held ? 

There is the challenge, LET'S MEET IT. 


Films and Teaching Functions 


> 
( ( ( at i tray page 340) 


however, certain areas in the school curriculum in 
which the teaching problem is mainly that of cultivating 
taste and appreciation. We refer to literature, art, and 
music. The type of films used in connection with these 
subjects depends, of course, on the purposes for which 
they are taught. If the purpose is to develop skills, 
then demonstrational films are needed. But if the pur- 
pose is to develop tastes and appreciations, then films 
designed to show why great literature, art, and music 
provide enduring satisfactions, are needed. Classical 
music is classical for the simple reason that it is the 
type of music people have enjoyed generation after 
generation. Popular jazz music might very well turn 
out to be classical several generations hence but only 
in the event that future generations find it satisfying. 

The increasing need for a wider variety of teaching 
films serving different educational functions arises pri- 
marily from the fact that most teachers are weak in 
some one of the teaching functions. The all-round 
teacher who excels in all of the teaching functions 
is a rare individual. Some teachers are good at moti- 
vating and inspiring pupils but are weak in the im- 
partation of knowledge or in the demonstration of 
skills. Others may command a mastery of their sub- 
jects but lack the qualities of inspiration. Each teacher 
knows or should know his limitations. These limitations 
may be supplemented by the selection of the types of 
pictures that fulfill the functions in which the teacher is 
weak. Thus the teacher who finds difficulty in motivat- 
ing his pupils may desire to use mainly motivational 
films. Therefore the goal of production of teaching 
films should be an adequate supply of films for all 


teaching needs 
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(Scenes from “The Scrub Game”) Mother spies Roger’s dirty neck and ears. Roger takes a bad spill on his bike. Doctor examines injury, 


Designing the Sponsored Sound Motion 


! producer of industrial films ably presents the case 


for this type of film product for educational purposes. 


TTITUDES, more than projection problems, 
have held the schools back in making use of 
the vast fund of educational subject matter 

which industry might put at their disposal by way 
of the commercially sponsored sound motion picture : 
attitudes held by both educators and industry. 


Teachers are extremely wary of the possibility of 
the commercially sponsored film’s indoctrinating their 
students in behalf of special interests at the sacrifice of 
complete objectivity. Industry, on the other hand, 
is indifferent to the need of teachers for integrating 
the subject matter of its films with the school cur- 
riculum. Were they not fighting words, one might 
say that industry 1s ignorant of the schools’ needs and 
methods and, therefore, does not offer the schools 
sound films that adequately serve educational purposes ; 
and that teachers are prejudiced against the objectives 
of business and, therefore, neglect to make use of the 
filmic teaching aids which business could supply them. 


Writers and producers of commercial films are re- 
peatedly amazed at the vast amount of subject matter 
that is of definitely educational character which is put 
at their disposal for covering in the filmic medium and 
are puzzled over why this same material should not 
be of use to schools, or in what form it should be put 
to make it acceptable to schools and efficiently usable 
by them. For instance, the Pullman Company has 
recently produced two films, for showing to. ticket 
agents, porters, and conductors, which contain material 
that should be of interest to any class in Social Science ; 
a recent picture, made for the animal feeds division of 
the Quaker Oats Company for showing to farmers, pre 
sents certain facts about digestion and nutrition that 
should be of interest to any student of the Biological 
Sciences; a film on bananas, recently released for 
showing to the employes of Kroger stores, contains 
much that would be of interest to classes in chemistry, 


physics, and the scientific method; films now in work 


L. MERCER FRANCISCO 


Francisco Films. Chicago 


for the Magnavox Corporation, for training department 
and music store salespeople, contain sequences on 
music and furniture design which students of the Hum- 
anities would find extremely interesting; and most 
commercial pictures beamed at sales- and trades- people 
and factory employes would be of direct benefit to 


classes in business and vocational training 
The School Audience Must Be Studied 


If the pictures just named are of no interest or use 
to teachers, it is undoubtedly because none of thes« 
» fit the school aud 


pictures was expressly designed t 
ience. Indeed, the strength of these pictures lies al 
most entirely in the fact that thev were tailored to 
interest highly specialized audiences and to fit partic 
ular audience-situations. If similar films, still com 
mercially sponsored, were designed expressly to fit 
the school audience and the school audience-situation, 
they would undoubtedly be most acceptable to the 
schools; and the attitudes which now hold back the 
production and use of commercialiv sponsored filins 
for school use would be instantly corrected 

If one views the average commercial film in the light 
of the audience whom it was designed to inform, con 
vince, or motivate—which is usually emploves, trades 
people, salesmen, or the general puble—he must admit 
that the sponsors and producers of many commercial 
pictures have done an excellent job of suiting the film 
to its purpose. Indeed, the “results” which these films 
have achieved is indisputable proof of their effective 
ness. In designing the commercially sponsered film 
for the school audience, equally careful pains must be 
taken to fit the special interests of that audience, in 
cluding the state of mind of the audience at the time 


the film is shown. 
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To emphasize importance of skin cleanliness, the doctor projects some slides. Above two show sweat glands and papillae. 


, Picture for School Use 


“Too Much Subject Matter” 


Teachers say. today. that the average commercially 


tay 


sponsored film has three faults which limit its useful 
ness to the school: First. the film covers far too much 
subject matter; second, its title often gives no clue to 
the teacher thumbing through a film catalog as to wha 
the film is about: and, third, the film contains far too 
many “plugs” for the product discussed. At least the 
first and third of these criticisms are worth serious 
attention, and fortunately something can be done abcut 
them. The second criticism of the film's “blind” 
title——holds less merit, as will be seen. [Let us considet 
these criticisms in the order named and see the reasor 
for them. 

First, the commercially sponsored film covers too 
much subject matter for efficient use in the schools 
The validity of that criticism depends upon the point 
of view. If the film is viewed in the light of the 
teacher desiring to use it for classroom instruction, 
the criticism is well taken: the average commercial 
sound picture does, indeed, contain too much subject 
matter for classroom use 

But the average commercially sponsored sound mo 
tion picture is not meant for classroom use. It 1s cl 
signed principally for the all-school assembly period 
program! The reason for this is obvious: the sponsor 
desires to reach as large an audience as possible tot 
the story of his product : he Is not espe ially concerned 
with the instruction of prospective practitioners in his 
lIf he 1s a 


producer of a food product, for example, he would 


field in the manufacture of his product. 


hardly expect to provide a sound motion picture for 
the instruction of only the students in the home e 
onomics Classes He would be more apt to provide A 
slidefilm or filmstrip for that purpose, because that 
form of the filmic medium is better adapted to class 
room work than is the sound motion picture. | 
If the commercially sponsored sound motion 

ture is viewed in the light of the assembly period p:: 
gram, the chances are it does nof contain too much 


subject maiter for school use even though it may cor 


sume the entire assembly period. On the other hand, 
the film containing a wide range of subject matter 
provides, in effect, a “survey” course in its particular 
topic and in so doing serves to provide two primary 
essentials to learning: orientation and motivation. If 
the teacher evaluates the film in that light, the criti- 
cism of covering too much subject matter 1s not a 
serious one. The alert teacher will be quick to take 
advantage of the stimulation to further learning which 
the film arouses and to follow through, in the class- 
room, With other teaching aids of more specific nature. 
Invariably the stimulation provided by the assembly- 
period film is enhanced by the dramatic manner in 
which its story 1s, or should be, told, especially if the 
dramatic treatment plays the film’s factual content 
against a background embodying a “meaningful real 
life situation.” The film on the assembly period pro- 
gram should have its factual content dramatically pre- 
sented, for the assembly period is a semi-social oc- 
casion and a time for relaxation from the tensions of 
the classroom. It the film’s treatment of its subject 
inatter is dramatic, indirect, it issues an invitation 
rather than a command to learning! 


“The Title No Clue to the Content” 


This point has a bearing on the second criticism 
of the commercially sponsored picture: its title often 
fives no clue to its content. Teachers who advance this 
criticism of the commercially sponsored film are speak- 
ing wholly subjectively. They overlook the point that 
the film is designed for the semi-social assembly per- 
lod, and they completely overlook the interest of the 
audience! They should evaluate the film in terms of 
their students, not of themselves! 

Let us cite a specific example—in Procter & Gam- 
bles “Serub Game.” This is a 3-reel, or 30-min- 
ute, sound motion picture especially designed for cir- 
culation among grade schools. . Naturally, it is about 
Ivory Soap. But it approaches the subject of Ivory 
Soap indirectly; first, through a meaningful real life 
situation—a baseball game in which children get dirty 
and after which they need to wash up, then a bicycle 
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race in which the young hero is injured and taken to 
a doctor's office for the purpose of getting the cut in 
his skin dressed. This sequence is followed by a very 
matter-of-fact discussion by the doctor of the histol- 
ogy and function of the skin, including an explanation 
of the uses of soap, how soap is made, and why its use 
is important to personal hygiene as well as to appear- 
ance. Ivory Soap is not once mentioned by the sound 
track ; product identification is left entirely to the screen, 
which shows bars of the soap being wrapped in the 
factory. We realize that even this is still “objection- 
able” in the minds of many educators. 

The working title for this film was “Our Frst Line 
of Defense,” but that was changed during the shoot- 
ing to “Scrub Game” for no other reason than to 
arouse more desire in the audience to see the picturs 
to whet their curiosity as to what it is about. What 
if the title “Scrub Game” does have a double meaning, 
referring both to the baseball game, which heightens 
the dramatic action of the story, and to the importance 
of scrubbing hands and face and neck and ears with 
soap and water? It is a more effective title, from the 
viewpoint of the school-child audience, than that first 
proposed and, of far more interest and significance 
than such a prosaic title as “The Skin and Its Care,” 
which might have been used and which would have 
perfectly fitted both the picture and the subjective 
viewpoint of the teacher scanning a film catalog for 
the purpose of selecting a film that would suit his or 
her classroom teaching needs. What child would want 
to see a film, “The Skin and Its Care’? Such a title 
would immediately condition the youngster against 
the picture as promising nothing more than another 
lecture, in film form, such as he is subjected to in 
the classroom all day long. 

The answer to the criticism that the title of the 
commercially sponsored sound motion picture gives 
no clue to its content lies, not in retitling the film, but 
in listing in the film catalog a description of its content 
so that teachers may choose it to fit their purposes. 
There is far too much experience proving the greater 
acceptability of indirect, even “clever,” titles for f1lms 
over matter-of-fact titles to lend any support what- 
ever to the contention that film titles should always be 
descriptive of their content. If teachers evaluate films 
in terms of the close relationship between their titles 
and their subject matter, they are running counter to 
sound educational psychology. On the contrary, many 
teachers would do well to study the technique of the 
film writer and learn the methods he uses for gaining 
attention and arousing interest for the subject matter 
he has to cover and for gaining the objectives of in 
struction, belief, or action, which he sets out to attain! 


“Too Many Advertising Plugs” 

The defense of the commercially sponsored sound 
motion picture against the criticism of its excessive 
advertising plug is on far less substantial ground than 
that offered in behalf of its extensive coverage of sub 
ject matter and its intriguing but obscure title. The 
average commercial film must plead guilty on thts 
count! It contains far too many sales plugs—film con 
tent which not only wastes footage but also the time 
of the students anc teachers when viewing the film. 


Educational Screen 


But this situation is fast improving. Sponsors are 
beginning to realize that when they overdo their plugs 
in their films, they are violating good taste and cutting 
down the sales-making effectiveness of their films. As 
time goes on and more and more commercially spon- 
sored films are produced with fewer and fewer plugs, 
these films will not only find increasing use among 
schools but also prove their greater selling power. 
There is an irreducible minimum, however, below 


which not even the schools would have the sponsor ge 
in suppressing his advertising. For instance, take the 
case of Procter & Gamble’s “Scrub Game” again. A 
number of educational authorities were asked to in 
dicate their choice between the name titles, ‘Francisco 
Films presents ...” and “Procter & Gamble pre- 
sents... . and they voted unanimously in favor of 
the latter. The reason for their choice lay in the au 
thenticity which the Procter & Gamble name gave to 
the picture. Nearly all commercial film sponsors have 
names that have considerable prestige with teachers 
and scientists as well as with the general public! When 


se 


the screen doctor says, because I use only 
sterile water, pure soap, and sterile gauze,” and an 
insert closeup of a bar of Ivory Soap floating in the 
doctor's basin of water cuts in to visualize what he 
is talking about, unquestioned authority, rather than 
a mere advertising claim, is lent to the statement. 


Films Must Be Especially Designed 
for School Use 

Now, what 1s the upshot of this discussion of the 
place and character of the commercially sponsored 
sound motion picture in the schools? Is there some 
common ground on which schools who would. like 
to make use of the wide range of educational subject 
matter which commercial concerns can make available. 
and manufacturers who would like to get the stories 
of their products and institutions over to the school 
audience, can get together on mutually profitable 
terms ¢ 

The answer to that question 1s so obvious that ii is 
amazing that it has been overlooked for so long. It 
lies in designing the commercially sponsored film spe 
cifically for the school audience, just as other com 
mercial films are designed specifically for other special 


audiences | 


Film writers and producers and film spon 
sors must beconie better acquainted with both the 
school audience and the school audience-situation 
Just as they study the attitude of any other particular 
audience whom they seek to instruct, to inspire with 
confidence, or to move to action, they must study the 
attitude of the school child, en masse in the assembly 
period, and tailor their subject matter and its filmi 
treatment to fit It. 

But in designing the film for school use, the sponsor 
must go further ; he must study the needs and character 
of the school curriculum so as to integrate his filmic 
material with the courses of study which it establishes 
\n explanation of the steps taken in the preparation 
of the scenario for “Scrub Game” will make clear the 
procedure that should be followed. 

Procter & Gamble advised the film producer that 
they were contemplating the production of a sound 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Who Should Produce Visual Materials? 


A meeting of textbook publishers and educational film producers 


HE joint meeting of the Educational Film Pro JOHN FLORY 
ducers Association with members of the Amer Documentary Film Producer 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, held in New Grant, Flory & Williams 


New York. N. . 2 


York last spring, holds great promise for future de 


velopments in the production of educational materials 
‘What is the school market’ It’s a fast growing one. 


In opening the meeting Chairman Fletcher Smith, Pres 
For example, in 1936 a government survey revealed 


ident of the Educational Film Producers Association. 


sketched the background of that organization which was only 458 16mm. sound projectors in schools. Today 


schools are said to own at least 15,000 sound equip- 
ments. And unfilled orders on the books of manufac- 
turers indicate that within two years after the war, 
LU. S. schools will own at least twice that number of 
machines. EpUCATIONAL SCREEN estimates that within 


formed nine months ago in an effort to try to solve mu 
tual problems arising from planning for postwar visual 
education. For some years to come, he pointed out, ef 
forts will be wasted if producers duplicate each other’ 


efforts by producing titles in the same fields while many 


films, so badly needed, are overlooked. “The growing it postwar decade schools will be equipped with nearly 


100,000 16mm. sound projectors . . . and that within 


1 


interest on the part of textbook publishers in this new 
he first postwar decade the sale of prints of film 


field made apparent the need of collaboration with the 
subjects which deal with the more important concepts 


textbook publishers in planning a long range progra) 
will reach 3,200 prints for elementary films, and 2,500 


into which individual efforts could be coordinated.” 
prints tor secondary films, or a ratio of one print tor 
rs 


Mrs. Adelaide Brewster, an associate of Produce: 


. classes ‘a 
Frank Donovan, read a paper prepared by Mir. Donovan 


each 


on the functions of the producer of a motion picture Professor L. C. Larson of the School of Education 
Sovcuiiii Vem aninial and Consultant for the Bureau of Audio Visual Aids 


First, he must think objectively. n 
think visually and must see that the picture is proper] it Indiana University, spoke informally and at some 
paced both visually and orally length on educators’ problems and plans in connection 


with motion pictures in education. The use of films, 


“Next, a producer must set and maintain certal 5 i ; , 
standards il technical auality Finallh + tc mased on the experience ot over 200 film libraries, 
producer’s duty to supervise and coordinate. The di: as shown large and steady growth during the past 


charge of this duty involves the exercise of judgment six years, and 15,000 or more sound projectors have 
in at least three arts writing, acting and photogri been purchased by schools during that period, represent- 
phy.” ing an investment of over six million dollars. 

Producer Emerson Yorke spoke on the function o hese film libraries need more films. A number of 
the teaching film, first making it clear that the teaching dap hibraries now have budgets in excess of available 
film should not be confused with the training film whicl hlms [hey can't spend their money to buy films, 
is “a demonstration of how to perform a specific oper: simply because they aren't available. Schools them- 
tion. The teaching film, on the other hand, adds to the elves also need more films. Assuming six major 
printed word of the textbook a human _ relationshi courses in each school grade, and one film per week 
through the visual and audible representation of idea each course, there 1s need for approximately 4,000 


° . . ' ditierent S fects 9] j . 2 3 , 
and facts. With a teaching film as an aid, the teacher ferent film subjects, dealing with the more important 


work of extendine the walls of the schoclroows becom oncepts covered in these courses. 

appreciably easier. Teaching films will never replacé Mr. Larson then appraised the various film sources. 

textbooks, but textbooks with well coordinated films (1) First, there are the sponsored films which, al- 

will do a teaching job that neither alone could ever though widely used and frequently of excellent educa- 

approach.” tional quality, none the less are frowned upon because 
Producer John Flory sketched the background of the f the inescapable bias in their content. Another prob- 


educational film field, some of the obstacles that retarde¢ em about sponsored films is the obvious difficulty which 
its development, others that are still befor and its producers face of competing with a $40 film against a 
“The ee — free hlm. We who are in this area are somewhat con- 


possibilities in the future. war experience wi 


training films is bound to influence .\merican educatior erned as to whether or not we are going to be able 


Ix-servicemen who have seen the value of visual aid tO preserve freedom of expression by the film medium, 


eedom of inquiry, freedom of access to learn. Spon- 


demonstrated in their own case are going to insist that I 

their children are taught by the latest methods, and tl ored films present another problem to schools in that 
means extensive use of classroom pictures. Besides thi hree or four competing sponsors may have films on 
a whole new non-theatrical film industry | erown Wy he same subject. Each brings pressure on the school 
to handle war needs. To a large extent this will be vard to have its picture used. 


available for the peacetime production of school film: (Continued on page 362) 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


“There Isn’t Time for Visual Materials” 


HAVE been talking with a number of teachers 

and school administrators during the past month 

just to find out what they are thinking about 
the use of visual materials. Are we ready to profit 
by the experiences of the armed forces training pro 
grams? Are we making best use in our classrooms 
of the materials already available? Do teachers really 
understand and appreciate the potentialities of the 
newer media of communication? These were the kind 
of questions IT was exploring. 

What was to me a rather startling point of view 
was expressed by one teacher when he said, “There 
isn't time for visual aids.” He thought that many 
teachers believed that motion pictures and other visual 
materials were interesting and worthwhile and_ that 
they would like to use them; but with a full course 
of study, limited periods, final examinations, and all. 
there just wasn't time to use visual materials and get 
the “teaching” done too. That was the gist of the 
argument he advanced. It wasn't his point of view of 
course, but rather what he thought some other teach- 
ers thought. And I don’t doubt that they do. But 
there’s something wrong somewhere. What is it? 

It is possible that using visual materials can be a 
waste of time, especially if they are just shown and not 
used in a way to achieve curricular objectives. But some 
materials that are used are not suited to the objectives 
sought. Film titles and film descriptions can be mis 
leading. They may seem to be related in content to a 
unit of teaching; but, when they're seen and heard, 
it’s a different story. Sometimes teachers show pic 
tures to their classes just because the film happens to 
be in the building or because it is readily available. 
In either case I can understand that there isn’t time 
to use pictures that way. Pictures used should be close 
ly related to teaching objectives. That statement holds 
important implications for users, distributors, and pro 
ducers of audio-visual materials. 

Producers are going to make the most usable edu 
cational materials when they are creating to serve spe 
cific teaching objectives. Regardless of the medium 
with which they are working, the finished production 
is not good or poor in terms of itself, but in terms of 
its effectiveness in communicating educational expert 
ences that will lead to learner attainment of objectives. 

Distributors have a responsibility for knowing well 
the materials they distribute and the teaching needs of 


the users they serve. Knowing these things, however. 





Are you a teacher who has had specific experience 
and success with the use of audio-visual materials in 
achieving curricular objectives? Do you know of 
teachers whose experience should be shared with 
others through this page? 

If so, write to Paud C. Reed, Editor of Curriculum 
Clinic, c/o Educational Screen. 











PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director. Visual and Radio Education 


Rochester Public Schools. New York 


Is not enough. They have a responsibility for telling 
potential users as completely and accurately as possible 
which materials are most likely to meet their needs 
Descriptions that actually tell what is to be seen o1 
heard and that also include information about how 
other teachers have used the materials are far more 
valuable than an adjective-filled blurb for the product 

Classroom teaching time is valuable time: it cannot 
be wasted. Teachers must be sure that the materials 
they use will provide the experiences their learners 
need to achieve their objectives. Even when producers 
and distributors have done their best to serve his needs, 
the final decision of what to do and when and how 
must be the responsibility of the classroom teacher. H¢ 
must select carefully in terms of his teaching purposes 
and the needs of his class. He should double check 
his material by preview if at all possible. He must, if 
he is to use the materials most effectively, plan and 
plan carefully the learning activities that precede and 
follow the use of the materials. Audio-visual materials 
selected well and used well can be a most effective and 
most efficient wav of teaching. Classroom teaching time 
is so valuable that the most effective and most efficient 
ways of communication should be used 

It seems entirely possible that excuses for not us 
ing visual materials are not based upon trial and lack 
of success. There are teachers who have taught and 
taught successfully for many vears without using visual 
materials. There are people—and this may be an undet 
statement of fact—who resist change. Using filmstrips. 
2x2 Kodachromes, and motion pictures, with the neces 
sary projection equipment and the related mechanical 
and administrative problems does represent a change 
from the more traditional textbook, lecture, assignment 
methods. So does the use of electrical transcriptions 
and radio programs. There are teachers who prefer to 
keep on teaching the way they always have taught. 

I think that when my friend brought up the point 
about some teachers thinking there wasn’t time to use 
visual materials, he was thinking of teachers like that 
He said they thought there wasn't time to use visual 
materials and get the “teaching” done too. Teachers 
who think that way can only conceive of teaching as a 
highly formalized verbal procedure. Teaching to them 
consists principally of verbal lectures, verbal reading, 
verbal tests, and verbal responses. This kind of teach 
ing too often leads inevitably to the kind of ver 
balized learning so ably discussed in Hoban’s ‘Visual 
izing the Curriculum.” But those teachers haven’t 
read Hoban’s book, and_ they probably will not be 
reading this because the EnUCATIONAL SCREEN is con 
cerned with the use of newer means of communication 
and instruction. They may go right on teaching the 
way they always have taught 


Maybe a wav to convince those teachers and_ all 
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teachers that there is time to use audio-visual materia his teaching objectives are clear, that his materials are 
is the audio-visual way. Demonstration of what can b well selected in terms of his objectives, and that he 
accomplished in the classroom with audio-visual mea uses the materials well, the effectiveness of the teach- 
of communication is one of the most convincing an ing will be well demonstrated. Demonstrations of that 
effective wavs. If every teacher using audio-visual kind can influence even the most verbal teachers, for 
materials in his classroom teaching makes sure that they will hear about them even if thev don’t see them. 


Motion Picture Demonstrates How to Teach With Films 


A new teacher-training sound film giving a step-b administrators ; for extension department film libraries ; 
J step visual demonstration of Using the Class lor Parent-Teacher Association meetings. For more 
room Film has been produced by Encyclopaedia Bri information, consult the producers, Encyclopaedia 
tannica Films to show teachers the approved procedurt ritannica Films, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


for classroom utilization of instruc 
tional films, based upon fifteen years 
of research and experimentation. The 
film used for the demonstration in 
this film is “The Wheat Farmer”: the 
class 1s a seventh grade social studies 
group studving how the world is fed 

In succeeding Sequences, the follow 
Ing steps in typical film utilization ar 
shown: (1) The class discusses it 
terests and problems which indicat 
that a motion picture would help; (2) 
The teacher prepares for the next 
dav's lesson by previewing the film and 
studving the handbook which accom 
pames it; (3) [Immediately prior 
the screening, the purposes for seeing 


the film are claritied the minds 


the upils (4) “Th \V1 
t * iit \ if - ° ~ 

* ai (5) Punile di en (Above) The class views the classroom film, “The Wheat Farmer”. 
s s \ D LIPITIS CIISC1ISS Cll . . 
; (Below) Pupils are eager to discuss what they have learned. 





understandings of questions previousl 


outlined and plat further studies. These five « 
steps are Hex briefly reviewed for C1 phasi 

The tinal sequence indicates individual and 
projects that are stimulated by he Oo 
Integration with other subjects of th culut 
achieved, how growth in learning skills and in eriti 
thinking is fostered, and how creative 
ulated 

(sing the Classré Film was photographed in 
laboration with the Laboratory School, Universit 
( hicago Scheduled for release t] s nth. it is re 


ommended for teacher training courses : teachers’ meet 


ngs, conterences, and workshops : for supervisors and 





Types of activities and products which grow out of interests aroused by properly seeing a classroom film. 
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Films for Victory War Loan Showings 


CTOBER 29 will mark the opening of the Drive 
to secure Victory Bond sales of $11,000,000,000, 
at least $4,000,000,000 of which must be in sales 

to individuals. Although the official closing date will 
be December 8, sales made through December 31 will 
count on the national quota. That means that school 
participation up until the Christmas vacation will help 
in the grand total. 

More than ever before the Treasury Department, 
along with its volunteer workers in every community, 
must rely upon the schools of the Nation to carry out 
the campaign of information and direct sales necessary 
to the success of the Victory Loan. In an effort to re 
mind people of all the investment advantages of buying 
Savings Bonds, every school child in the country will 
“play teacher” to the home folks with a special full 
color cartoon leaflet entitled “Exam for Grown-ups.” 
With this as a textbook, the youngsters will be able to 
explain the investment features of Victory Bonds and 
to answer queries regarding the safety of Government 
Bonds and the effect of saving on price stabilization. 

Since Pearl Harbor, $1,767,000,000 in bonds were 
sold by schools with the use of 16mm. films as one of 
the stimulating media. Regular and continuing pupil 
savings should be stressed in all schools, whatever extra 
participation they plan for the Victory Loan. Thus, the 
Minute Man Victory flag should be the first objective 
of every school. Aid in mobilizing thousands of pro- 
jectors located in the schools for use during the coming 
drive, as well as more extensive showings both to stu- 
dents and parents, was promised by Daniel Melcher, 
Education Director. 

Audiences totalling 50,000,000 are anticipated during 
the six-week campaign, because of the cooperation being 
given by the U. S. Office of Education and Department 
of Agriculture. Working through the State 16mm. 
Chairmen, they are obtaining the use of extra 16mm. 
sound projectors for Victory bond showings. These 
new projectors should account for a substantial increase 
over the 33,500,000 figure achieved during the 7th War 
Loan. 

The Treasury 16mm, Motion Picture program for 
the Victory Loan represents the finest group of his- 


STILWELL 


4 \@),\ be 





torical documents vet compiled for any bond drive, a 
cording to J. Edward Shugrue, War Finance Director 
of Motion Pictures and Special Events. Announcing 
the complete schedule for the campaign, he stated thi 
despite the end of the war, not one foot of film would 
he obsolete, and that each picture would present powet 
ful reasons for the necessity of the Victory Loan 


Nine short features and five three to four minute 


impact bulletins have been prepared for the drive by 
the Army, Navy, Army Air Forces and Marine Corps, 
and War Finance has produced a special film, “Peace 
Comes to America.” The pictures are geared to the 


transition from war to peace, highlighting the them 
that “Care Is Costly” and war bond money 1s needed 
to finance our vast hospitalization and recovery pro 
eram. Following is the list of 16mm. sound films which 
can be obtained free through state 16mm. film chairmen 


or 16mm. distributors. 


From the Army Pictorial Service, Signal Corps. 
Diary of A Sergeant (22 min.)—A real-life story of the 
rehabilitation of an American soldier who sacrificed both 
his hands for his country. Modern surgical skill and a wise 
psychological program have given him a new chance tor! 
normal, happy living. It is stirring, actual drama that fol 
lows him up to the moment of his return to civilian life, 
and his meeting with the girl 
Stilwell Road (50 min.)—This is the searing drama of 
the United Nations bitterest campaign—in Southeast Asia 
and its bravest soldiers and most heroic leaders. It is 
the story of the “forgotten front”, where faith in Victory 
was the only force that saved us from overwhelming defeat 
It’s Your America (35 min.)—Freedom 
Liberty . . Equality! Jeff thought they were just 
a lot of empty words, and then his turn came to fight for 
them. In the raging crucible of a World War, cynical 
Jeff found a new ideal to fight for—free America. This is 
the adventure of a soldier who had plenty to learn, and 


Democracy 


of the Lincoln penny that helped him to learn that plenty! 


From the Army Air Forces 


Target Invisible (15 min.)—The picture that takes the 
wraps off the most “hush-hush” secret of the war, and 
reveals the uncanny role played by the eleventh man in 
each B-29 crew, the radar operator. Shows how radar finds 
targets with unfailing accuracy, and then, guides the 
precious ship and its human cargo back to their Pacific 


base. 


Official U. S. Signal Corps phot 


General Joseph P. Stilwell and the Chinese laborers who helped to forge victory out of defeat in Southeast Asia. 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 





Functioning of American Relief on Okinawa—(“Objective Security”). Young Native and Pharmacist’s Mate Doug Edwards. 


Army Air Forces—Pacific (18 min.)—Review of the part From the Marine Corps 
played by our Army Air Forces in the march to Pacific ae ‘s : ; : ; 
Victory. The picture covers the triumphant sweep of the Objective Security (18 min.)—Story of a momentous 


experiment behind the battle lines showing how thousands 
of Okinawa civilians found out about American govern- 
ment from the members of the Army-Navy-Marine civil 
affairs team that hit the Okinawa beach on D-Day. 


skies, from the shambles of Pearl Harbor to the atom 
annihilation of Nagasaki and demonstrates how air power! 
} 


will help us preserve the Peace. 


From the Navy 


: — From the War Finance Division 
Voyage to Recovery (10 min.)—Wounded Americans 


back from the battlefields and task forces all over the Peace Comes to America (10) min.)—President Truman, 
world, are members of the Navy’s most important postwar Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, and Ted Gamble, Na- 
mission. Objective, to get them well and send them home tional War Finance Director, tell Americans how they can 
This picture shows how science, skill, and the world’s help America in her giant peace-time program. There are 
best equipment are doing the job, with the backing of soldiers to be brought home; others to be healed; still 
Victory Loan Dollars. others to be assisted with GI loans and educational aid. 

The Fleet That Came To Stay (22 min.)—Red-sashed Chere are vast new bases to be built and maintained. 


ee DE COS, SE Oe Os Se pirprenes Distribution of the Victory Loan films is handled 
sworn to take an American ship with him. Here is the by more than 450 16mm. depositories located through- 
story of the fleet that stayed, even when the terror of the out the country. Directing the distribution phase of 
heavens was unleashed against them. 

Conquest of the Night (10 min.)—Picturing night action 
at sea aboard a destroyer equipped with the newest and 


skies by the thousands; all intent on suicide, and ea 


(Continued on page 370) 


most amazing radar devices. Electrical fingers probing 
the sea and sky, turn night into day with the aid of a 
radar screen, the brain of the machine Torpedoes are un 
erringly sent to sink an invisible enemy; guns hurl thei 


salvos of steel against a fleet we cannot s« 


Navy Impact Bulletins 
To Win The Peace—There’s still a battle to be foug! 


to help the maimed and scarred of the was The battl 
fields now are the hospitals and rehabilitation centers 
the nation; the ammunition is the millions of Victory Loa 
dollars! 

Secrets—Science hunted for secrets of tl lectron 
atom to win the war! For a lasting peace \merican science 
niust keep apace of the rest of the worl L hie 
shows that scientific preparedness is worth t rice! 

Our Childre Pictures of war-ravage I 
\merica why we must help feed the babi 
to protect our children from a new holoc: 


Condition Bla Mental casualties 


CK 
chance with the Navvy’s vast. modern proegra for the 





ot psychoneuroti illness 
Bonds of Victory Che Navy meets at mie ene Official U. ©. Signal Corps photo 


atio } Paciti nd provides « othine toad ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° . = 
ation in the Pa ic, a lot! I don’t want any Mr. Bigs like this for my America!” is 


our war-ravaged allies the resolve of this soldier (from “It’s Your America.”) 
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Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Films for Post-War Understanding 


HE use of films at the San Francisco Confer 

ence climaxed the phenomenal development 1 

the production and use of films for international 
understanding. This development demonstrated hov 
nations could use films to bind themselves together 11 
understanding and cooperation to win a war. 

Can films for international understanding be used 
as effectively to preserve the peace? 

Many factors are involved, but one clue to the answer 
may be found in the following words from the Fore 
word to the United Nations Film Catalogue, issued 
shortly before the end of the war by the United Na 
trons’ Information Office: “It is evident from a glance 
at this year’s issue of the catalogue that many nations 
are paying a great deal more attention than heretofo: 
to the problems they will have to face collectively and 
individually at the war’s end. . we ask all those 
who are interested in the films listed in this catalogu 
when arranging showings, to bear in mind wheneve: 
possible the need for having programs which will as 
sist our common task, the promotion of the concept o! 
the United Nations as the only solid basis upon whicl 
a lasting peace can be built”. 

The United Nations Conference on Educational a1 
Cultural Cooperation, to open in London on Noven 
ber 1, 1945 lists as one of its purposes the promotio 
of the use of motion pictures for international under 
standing. 

Certainly the San Francisco Charter is the great 
in our time. The great tas! 


~ 


hope of permanent peace 11 


before us is to establish understanding of the Charte: 
and proper attitudes toward it. In this task the fil 
for international understanding can play a part as in 
portant and effective as its role in winning the wat 

Inquiries received by the editor of this department 
indicate that some school systems already are organiz 
ing definite and extensive film programs to promot: 
school and community understanding of the San Fra 
cisco Charter and the United Nations behind it 

The development of the post-war use of films for 
international understanding depends upon two. chiet 
factors: 1. Intelligent utilization of films available. 2 
Production and distribution of new films as they are 
needed. Many wartime films still can be used effec 
tively in their entirety. Some, because of certain slants 
or emphasis which were necessary to meet immediate 
wartime needs, now are usable only in part, or perhaps 
not at all. The intelligent educator must wisely de 
cide how he can use the materials available. Now, more 
than ever, he should know his film before he uses it 

There is reason to believe that the post-war use of 
films for international understanding may be even 
greater than the war-time use. Many developments 
point in this direction. 

In five years the staff of the National Film Board 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN. Editor 
Hadden Heights. New Jersey 


of Canada has grown from 11 to almost 600; its pro 
duction from 13 films a year to over 300. In additions 
to all parts of Canada, it now has offices in Washing 
ton, New York and Chicago, and overseas in Londor 
and Sydney. Its 16mm. non-theatrical distribution net 
work has spread all over the world. [n addition t 
English-speaking films, it has some sixteen titles in 
Spanish and Portuguese, and an extensive program of 


foreign language versions of Canadian films is in pro 


duction in German and other Central European lan 


cuages, In Russian and in Chinese 


~ 


Samuel G. Rose, of the Victor Animatograph Cor 


poration, savs: “Education by film is taking hold a 


over the world. Our company alone has orders for 


130) projectors from Iceland and 250 from Turkey 


Buving representatives have arrived in the LU. S. fron 
Iraq, Iran and Egypt, to mention only a few—all 
direct result of Army showing of educational films 
their part ()T the globe 

I , 1 17 ; 

Loew's International will proneer in creating eV" 

] +1, ° + +os¢ _ | 

11110) (| SIO, WIHttl Its res ] Hnterhat al l 1} 
lOmn livision within it present mnternationa LIne 

rk, launching the most comprehensive program vet 


ied in L6mm. films. .\fter Januarv 1, all Metro-Gold 


Maver features and shorts will have their 16m 
ounterpart for distribution overseas: and a new cl 
partment of visual education will be simultaneous] 


launched to distribute educational and documentat 


films for regular classroom and adult education use 


\n educational film program including both 160m 
na 35mm has beet launched in Sweden, according 
at eee ~ aohy for Fur 3] Ee 

e director of photography tor Ieuropa Films of vi 
den. After a five-month survey of United States 
tary and educational films, he feels convinced that Sw: 
dish and Americans share the same outlook on edu 


ional pictures as promoters of internation: 


standing 


In early August 1t was announced that Irance had 


initiated an extensive documentary program tor. thi 
purpose of cementing Franco-.\merican good ‘wil 
through motion pictures. The program is being ce 
veloped through cooperation with the United States 
()thce of War Information’s Paris branch. The first 
series of pictures will be on the theme “What We Don't 
Like About Americans—and What Americans Don’ 
Like About Us” 


existing in each country which need interpretation 


setting forth many misconceptions 


bring about better understanding between the two na 
trons 

The reports presented above indicate that the tide 
Is running strongly in the direction of even greater us¢ 
of films for international understanding. The possibil 
ities and potentialities are there. Their realization d 
pends upon the intelhgent foresight, cooperation and 
imagination of all who are interested in films in this 


held 
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‘Lime 
Machine 


providing a new approach to the 
teaching of history in living 
terms of action, sound, and color 


_ 
F ishecesth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia,” is a good 
deal more than a fine movie. 

It is a time machine, in that it carries its audiences back 
two Centuries into the intimate, everyday, unpretentious living 
of colonial Americans. It is history—history of the way people 
like ourselves lived. It establishes a totally new background 
against which textual history is revealed with new clarity and 


meaning. 


“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia,” is a 
four-reel (44-minute) 16-mm. sound Kodachrome film. It 
is offered to educational institutions, which are suitably 
equipped for its projection, without charge for single show- 
ings. Borrowers are obligated only to give the film proper 
care and to return it promptly. 

Due to the demand for copies of the film, it is suggest- 
ed that you make early application for bookings. At least 
one alternative date should be given. 

In case permanent possession of the film is desired, it 
may be purchased. Price, complete, $240. Unit I (Reels I 
and 2), $120; Units II and III, $60 each. 

For an illustrated folder describing the film, or for 
bookings, write to Eastman Kodak Company, Informa- 


tional Films Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. “Sena 







it 


it’ ny 
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The Literature in 


A Monthly Digest 


EVALUATION 


@ . Tailor-Made Scripts—Bruce A. Findlay—National Board 

of Review Magazine 20:8 May, 1945. 

In this critical analysis of the educational film field, the 
author makes an appeal for creative film production that 
will not be subjected to Hollywood standards. The pro- 
duction of educational pictures has fallen too largely into 
the hands of, first those whose training and background 
have been entirely in the entertainment field; or second, 
those whose experience and training have been strictly aca- 
demic. There is a middle ground into which the educational 
picture is rapidly moving. They are pictures tailored exclu- 
sively to a specific problem. They do not aim to cover the 
entire subject, nor deal with every phase under the sun. 
“Concentrated” pictures may do great damage, that is those 
that try to condense a large field of knowledge into a one- 
reel film. 

Many educational films are too crowded, too fast and 
therefore too confusing. They should be geared to the 
intellectual speed limit of the average or a little below. 

The script writers hold the greatest responsibility. Proper 
teaching techniques and educational values should be built 
into the script itself. The practice of consulting a subject 
matter specialist is not always a good one, because an expert 
is not necessarily a good educator. The business of writ- 
ing an educational script cannot be taught—it involves abil- 
ity that only experience, background and training can give. 

Until the ultimate consumer, the classroom teacher, de- 
mands a better grade of picture, one that includes good 
teaching techniques, little improvement can be expected. 


@ What Are Classroom Pictures?—Stephen M. Corey, Uni 
versity of Chicago and Varney C. Arnspiger, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films—Library Journal 70:516 June 1, 
1945. 

The long list of titles available in 16mm. as educational 
films was produced by many people, under different spon- 
sorship, and for different purposes. There are three general 
types: films to entertain, to propagandize and to instruct. 
Each may have its place in the school, but the purpose 
should be clearly recognized. 

Sound films must be carefully selected, possibly with the 
following criteria in mind: 1) Is the picture authentic, true? 
2) Is the content related obviously and definitely to the 
purpose of the learning situation? 3) Are the levels of dif 
ficulty and the psychological approach and development 
of the picture appropriate for the maturity level of the 
group? 4) Does the picture adequately exploit the medium: 
and 5) Is the film technically and aesthetically satisfactory ? 


@ Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way?—Olson Ander 

son—NAVED News, July, 1945 p. 13. 

An address given at regional meetings of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education 
Association. The author defends the American education 
system that has been subject to criticism during the war 
He points out, with respect to the creative use of audio-visual 
materials, that the personnel in the armed services that did 
outstanding work in audio-visual instruction are former 
teachers. As for the methods used, they were arrived at 
because they were considered to teach the most in_ the 
shortest possible time with large groups. Would you want 
to use the same methods of teaching in your school? 

Audio-visual materials have a definite part to play in the 
education of young minds as they did with adults, but they 
must be of a different type and must be used differently 
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isual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Fditor 


Our job as teachers and audio-visual education specialists 
is to determine what audio-visual materials and what in- 
structional methods and procedures are best adapted to the 
kind of students and courses we have to teach. 

Schools, unlike the Army, have not done much about 
incorporating audio-visual aids in the curriculum. Of more 
than 30 schools visited by the author, only one had funds 
in its budget ear-marked for film rental or purchase. The 
GI schools didn’t have to worry about convincing their 
public that audio-visual materials were worth their cost: 
they had a job to do, and quickly set about to do it. School 
people must still blaze the trail of selling the idea to the 
community, and to the school administrators 


METHODOLOGY 


@ How It’s Done at Oakland—Bernice Baxter, administra- 
tive assistant, Oakland Public Schools, Calif.—Nation’s 
Schools, 36:52 September, 1945. 

The Oakland Visual Aids Service has more than 350,000 
articles classified under 18 different headings, as art prints, 
charts, exhibits, electrical transcriptions, models, tool kits, 
musical instruments and so on. Selection may be made 
from the catalog and telephoned, or at the department 
headquarters where teachers may either take the material 
with them or have it sent by truck. The period of loan 
is one week or more, if desired. Photographs and the 
floor plan of the headquarters illustrate the article. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS 


@ Serving Education on a Platter—William G. Hart. dire 
tor of audio-visual education, Dearborn—Michigan Edu 
cation Journal 22:432 May, 1945, 

The case for educational recordings as a means of ove: 
coming the limitations of radio programs. Recordings are 
inexpensive (average price $4.00'). They are light and easily 
transported; the playback machine is not expensive, and the 
number of titles available is increasing rapidly 

From the experience of the teachers in Dearborn, the fol 
lowing conclusions have been drawn: 1. The records that 
did good teaching were those that were dramatic in quality 
lhese included dramatized historical incidents, science mil 


stones, and biography. 2. Story records were effective in th 
lower and middle grades. 3. Speeches and interviews wer 
ad dead loss 

Records were obtained from the three basic sources (Eval 


uation of School Broadcasts Catalog. Transcriptions for 
Victory Catalog of | S. Office of Education, and the Cata 
log of N. Y. U 
@ Radio’s Challenge to Education—John Studebaker—dw 
cation for Victory Vol. 3 No. 24 p. 1 June 20, 1945 
Digest of an address at the Third Annual Conference on 
Radio in Education of the Northeastern Radio Council in 
Schenectady, N. Y. on May 26, 1945. Although radio for 


education is now widely recognized, we cannot escape. the 


Film Library Recording Division 


facts that first a majority of the classrooms are still not 
equipped for radio program reception, and second that 
many of the schools that do, use a relatively small nun 
ber of available programs 

lhe reasons for this are that teachers do not have access 
to a convenient source of information about educational 
programs; then the difficulty of adjusting classroom scl 
dules, and last, the lack of adequate program-reception fa 
cilities. 

When schools begin to operate their own statio1 vel 


(Concluded on pad 358 ) 
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YOU CAN LEND STUDENTS 


Your Eyes! 





) ) 


How often vouthful eves overlook 2’’ x 2”’ slides, whether in home, class- 


the wonders of nature; the products of room, or auditorium, Spencer Model 


de! 


MK Delineascopes are available in 100, 


150, 200, and 300 watts; Model GK, in 


man that surround them on every s! 


With a Spencer Delineascope you can 
750 watts. 


let them see what vou have seen re- 

captured in full beauty and brilliance For help in selecting an instrument 

by color photography Making your to mect vour projection needs, write 
? , 2c > PR. 

own 2’’ x 2” slides with a 35mm Dept. X12 


camera is simple at d inexpensive —fot 


the price of colorfilm includes process American 0) Optical 


ing and slide mounting COMPANY 


Scientific Instrument Division 
] 


Designed to give finest results from Buffalo 11, New York 
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FM, these difficulties will be greatly overcome. There is 
already great interest in this medium. Some 29 different 
states are known to be seriously considering FM and at 
least 14 have organized planning committees 

FM, as an educational-type station, will supplement the 
commercial broadcasting stations and relieve them of the 
educational function. As for education, the use of FM will 
be especially useful because it will be geared to local needs 
and can broaden educational offerings to adults and shut 
ins; excellent for public relations and a progressive elevator 
of the classroom teacher's professional status 


UTILIZATION 


@ A Method for Using Educational Films—lLouise Clark, 
R.N.—American Journal of Nursing, 45:479 June, 1945. 


Careful preparation in the use of biology and_ health. 


films is necessary in nursing education. The author illus 
trates this by a sample outline used in connection with 
one film. The “observation outline” is mimeographed and 
given to the students in advance. The film is then shown 
without comment or interruption. Then the students 
make notes on their outline. The second showing is fol 
lowed by discussion and further use of the outline. Ques 
tions on tests usually include some on the films seen. 


@ Methods and Materials for the Teaching of U. S. His- 
tory: A Symposium—California Journal of Secondary Edu 
cation, 20: 191-208 April, 1945. 

Three articles by classroom teachers describing newer 
techniques in teaching American history take into acccunt 
the place of audio-visual aids. For 5th grade history, 
Ethel Eckert mentions that visual aids, though helpful, 
must be used caretully. The article on 8th grade history, 
and the one on high school history tell how visual aids 
fitted into the units of work. The author of the latter 
article states that good films for her purposes are. still 


scarce, 


@ The Use of Commercial Films in Schools of Nursing— 
Ruth T. McGrory, R.N.—dAmerican Journal of Nursing, 
45:480 June, 1945. 

Where industrially-sponsored films are used, it is recom 
mended that a file card index be kept so that instructors 
will know which films have been found most useful \ 
sample form is included. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


@ Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics— 
18th Yearbook, National Council of Teachers of Mathe 
matics. 1945. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 455p. 

The Committee on Multi-Sensory Aids responsible for 
organizing and compiling the material in this volume have 
done a splendid job. It is a book that will be used again 
and again for several years to come by classroom teachers 
because it is practical in every possible respect. There are 
articles on ways in which primary, intermediate and junior 
high arithmetic as well as the higher mathematics can be 
enriched; there are descriptions by teachers of sensory aids 
of every type, including drawings, exhibits, models, instru- 
ments, construction models as well as the usual types of 
visual aids (slides, films and three-dimensional materials) 
Photographs are an integral part of the book, providing ex 
cellent examples of interesting activities in mathematical in 
struction. 

In one section, teachers describe ways of producing math 
ematics motion pictures. For example. Henry W. Sver 
tells his criteria for selecting subjects to be produced on 
film. One of his projects resulted in color slides, because 
the material did not lend itself to motion. Moreover, he be 
lieves that movies should teach, not merely illustrate. He 
would prefer a visit to a bank to a film about a bank. What, 
then, to photograph in movies? Those subjects that need 
change of position (motion), change of shape (transforma- 


tion), or where correspondence or limit is implied. 
To summarize the section on visual aids there is an article 
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by M. Richard Dickter describing the various types of p: 
jected materials, their methods of use and limitations. H 
concludes with some principles of teaching with thes: 
vices, 

\n outstanding contribution to the book is the Appendi 
The first section has numerous “thumbnail” descripti 
of individual models and devices for each phase of mat 
matics; then follows a_ well-annotated bibliograp 


sources of films and ftilmstrips. 


@ Teaching Through Radio—William B. Levenson, | 


land Board of Education—Farrar and Rinehart, N. \ 

1945 474p. $3.00 

Here is the first eood textbook on the educational uses 
of radio since Margaret Harrison's book, “Radio in 
Classroom” published In 1937 The earliet book Was filled 


with practical suggestions for using commercial and sus 
taining programs, based on a national study in rural class 
rooms Che current book is much more comprehensi 
written from the point of view of an educational broadcaste: 
as well as an educator. The two books should be required 
reading in every teacher-training institution. 

William B. Levenson uses his experience as directing su 
pervisor of radio for the Cleveland schools as a background 
but his book treats of educational programs generally 
There are three definite sections into which the 12 chap 
ters may be divided: educational principles underlying thx 
preparation and use of school broadcasts: creative broad 
casting within a school or school system; and out-of-school 
radio listening as an educational force. For those who may 
be engaged in planning FM educational broadcasting sta 
tions, there is a concise but detailed chapter on the admin 
istration of a station. 

Well illustrated, both by photographs and by simple 


scripts, the author has succeeded in carefully organizing a 


great deal of useful information to serve a variety of needs 
The discussion of the educational values of radio would bs 
of interest not only to teachers but also to professional 
radio personnel; whereas the sections dealing with script 
preparation and production techniques are valuable for thy 
classroom teacher. 

“An excellent handbook and text.” would sum up this 


evaluation of the book 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


@ Educators Guide to Free Films: Fifth Annual Edition 
compiled by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. Dit 
fer—Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 254 
pp. mimeo. $4.00 
his 1945 revised edition, which replaces all volumes and 

supplements which have preceded it, is an annotated listing 

of films and slidefilms that are free from sources listed in 
the Guide, although many of these same materials are rented 
to schools by other agencies 

New features of this edition include: a Subject Index, 356 
new titles starred in the Title Index, a section on “World 

War Problems,” and a program for the use of “Free Films 

in Schools,” by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of Educa 

tion, University of Wisconsin 

Following the Subject Index, the films are grouped under 
five main heads: Applied Arts, Fine Arts, Health Educa 
tion, Science, and Social Studies. This Fifth Edition lists 

2,571 films, of which most are in 16mm. sound, and 114 

sound and silent filmslides, with sources indicated. Many 


aunotations are revised or new 


@ Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Material 
12th edition—National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St.. New York 20. 1945. 

\ 24-page listing of NAM free reference booklets and mo 
tion pictures designed for use as literary reference material 
\ new feature of this twelfth edition is the inclusion of 
publications dealing with reconversion and postwar prob 
lems. Also included are those booklets on subjects which 
past demand has indicated are of greatest value to teachers 
Alphabetical and topical indices make for quick reference 
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EDUCATIONAL (16MM) FILM SUBJECTS 


PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS: 


. AFRICAN FAUNA one reel, 12 minutes, color & sound 
Wild animals of the veldts, forests and rivers in their native 
habitat. 

. AFRICAN TRIBES one reel, 12 minutes, color & sound 
Four of Africa's strangest tribes .. . in the Belgian Congo to the 


great Kaisut Desert. The Rendille, with their ‘ships of the 
desert'’ never before photographed. 

. THE CAPITAL CITIES Series. 200-ft., 6 minutes, color & sound 
One for each capital of the 48 States plus "The National Capi- 
tol" . . . each treated with educational technique covering 
the essential elements of history, geography and other important 
facts. Now ready: California, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado. 

. HISTORIC DEATH VALLEY two reels, 20 minutes, color & sound 
An unique presentation of the history and development of this 
unusual region with emphasis on educational aspects. 


GUY D. HASELTON TRAVELETTES & PANORAMAS: 
. BLOOMING DESERT one reel, 12 minutes, color, silent 


Brilliant blossoms of the cacti and other flowers fill the desert 
and semi-desert regions of California with glorious color. Seven 
of the most brilliant species, and the mysterious Joshua Trees. 

. BREAD FROM ACORNS one reel, black & white, silent 
A smiling old squaw demonstrates the process of preparing 
acorn flour in the days before wheat was introduced into Cali- 
fornia by the white man; interesting and educational. 


. CANADIAN ROCKIES one reel, 12 minutes, color & sound 
The colorful, great Northwest with its snow-capped, shimmering 
mountains and deep blue lakes . . . its jagged peaks. 

. HUMMINGBIRD HOMELIFE one reel, 12 minutes, black & 


white, sound 
From the eggs through where the fledglings are ready to leave 
the nest. Closeups of the mother bird feeding her babies. 

. MEN OF FIRE one reel, 12 minutes, black & white, sound 
A fascinating history of man's traditional fight against fire . 
from early to present-day scientific methods ... of interest to 
all age groups . . . whimsically humorous. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNAMITE one reel, 12 minutes, 

black & white, sound 
Simple explanations of the more common causes of fires and 
accidents from fire in the home. Examples selected from Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association records. 


. ONE MATCH CAN DO IT one reel, 12 minutes, black & 


white, sound 
Demenstrates how to avoid the little careless acts which often 
lead to great destruction of life, property and natural beauty. 


_ REDWOOD SAGA _ one reel, 12 minutes, black & white, silent 


The scenic grandeur of the California Redwoods . . . their 
breath-taking splendor and high commercial value for long-last- 
ing structural use. 


. SAN FRANCISCO one reel, 12 minutes, black & white, silent 


City of the Golden Gate . . . best natural harbor in the world 
man-made Treasure Island . . . the world's largest bridges and 
every phase of life in this metropolis. 


. TAME WILDLIFE OF YOSEMITE one reel, 12 minutes, black 


& white, silent 
A variety of small, friendly creatures from the ground squirrel to 
the larger animals such as deer, elk and bears at play. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY PRODUCTIONS: 
. DINNER PARTY two reels, 20 minutes, color & sound 


An outstanding production of high educational value on table 
manners and etiquette, presented in a manner to sustain inter- 
est throughout. 


. SKI THRILLS one reel, 12 minutes, color & sound 


Join the rugged skiers for an exhilerating day speeding through 
the broad expanse of snow-covered slopes in the High Sierras. 


KARL ROBINSON PRODUCTION: 
. FRONTIER FAMILY color & sound 


Depicting the life of the frontier family in that Alaskan “last 
frontier’ . . . produced and directed by the internationally- 
famed authority on Alaska, Karl Robinson. Available in No- 
vember. 


EDUCATIONAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


‘TUNEFUL SALES'’ Series . written, adapted and directed by MARTHA 
BLAIR FOX r recognized specialist in psychology and listening interests 
of the young child. Unbreakable, highest quality flex records . . acclaim 
ed by teachers everywhere for their easy utilization, class participation fea 
tures and perfect direction. 
SERIES NO. | 

. JOHNNY CAKE... who escapes from the oven 

. THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD helps deliver a trainload of 

Christmas Toys. 

. THE SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES how the elves aided the poor 

shoemaker and his wife. 

THE THREE LITTLE PIGS . the ever popular story of how one of them 

outwits the old Wolf 

. THE LAUGHING JACK O'LANTERN the little orange pumpkin 


who wanted to be a Jack O'Lantern 
SERIES NO. 2: (In Production) 


. THE LITTLE GREY PONY. ... and his adventures in finding his lost shoe 
PETER RABBIT .. . and how he barely escapes from Mr. McGregor's 
Garden. 

. LITTLE BLACK SAMBO . and his experiences with tke tigers in the 
jungle. 

. THE WHITE EASTER RABBIT who so wanted to be an Easter 


Rabbit. (Now Ready) 


POETRY RECORDINGS 


by Lowell Cartwright, nationally famous radio artist, who has 
keyed these recordings so as to provide exceptional educational 
literary and artistic values. 
10! (A) Annabelle Lee (Edgar Allan Poe) 

(B) Dover Beach (Matthew Arnold) 


. 102 (A) Evelyn Hope (Robert Browning) 


(B) Sonnets from the Portuguese (Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) 
103 (A) The Day is Done (Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 
(B) A Denial (Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 
104 (A) The Perfect Woman (William Wordsworth) 
(B) The Bridge of Sighs (Thomas Hood) 
105 (A) Barbara Frietchie (John Greenleaf Whittier) 
(B) The Charge of the Light Brigade (Alfred L. Tennyson) 
106 (A & B) Out of the Old House, Nancy (Will Carleton) 


Check Subjects of Interest to You, Tear Out Sheet and Mail to Us for Complete Details 


SIMMEL—MESERVEY 


AUDIO-VISUAL-EBDBUCATION ENGINEERS 


Beverly Hills, California 


Suite 316, 9538 Brighton Way 
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The Second Annual International Workshop in Visual Education 


MARY LEIGH PALMER 


International Council of Religious Education 


TOTAL of 253 persons from all 

parts of the United States and from 

Canada attended the second Inter- 
national Workshop in Visual Education at 
the Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin. This included representatives 
from 27 denominations and was the second 
such school to be held under the auspices of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell, pro- 
fessor at Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, led the general sessions opening 
the Workshop with an address, “The New 
Day in Visual Education”. 

The morning seminars were workshop groups work- 
ing in sub-committees. The group on “Regional Pro 
grams of Visual Education” included men and women 
who had been sent by their state or city councils of 
churches or of religious education. Many of them are 
or will become chairmen of visual education committees 
for their respective areas. They developed an outline 
of a suggested total program of visual education for 
an area and also drew up findings regarding area dis- 
tribution centers. 

The group on “Using Films and Slides with Young 
People and Adults” worked out suggested services of 
worship and script to use with available films and slides. 
The seminar on “Visual Method with Children” worked 
on all the different kinds of visual materials that may 
be used with children and principles of use. Practical 
problems of sources of materials, equipment, housing, 
leadership, and “how to begin” were dealt with in the 
group on “Administering the Program in the Local 
Church”. 

The afternoon groups were devoted largely to ex 
ploration into needs for new films and slide sets and 
to actually developing skills in photography for motion 
pictures and for 2 x 2 slides. A dark room was ar- 
ranged so that results could be tested. 

In the evenings “visual vespers” were followed by 
simultaneous reviews of old and new films and _ slide 
sets. 

Various agencies cooperated in supplying materials 
for the film and slide libraries and in supplying projec 
tion equipment for use by the groups as well as for 
exhibit and demonstration. 

The faculty included the very finest leadership avail 
able for each responsibility. In addition to Dr. Vieth 
there were Mrs. August A. Beck, Specialist in activity 
programs, faculty member of Faribault and other Chris- 


tian education summer schools, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dr. H. H. Casselman, Manager, Bureau of Visual Aids, 
Department of United Promotion, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Tiffin, Ohio; Rev. Alexander B. Fer- 
guson, Director of Visual Aids of the Missions Council 





Class in “How to Make 2x2 Slides” at the Workshop, demonstrating 


copy work with the 35mm. camera. 


of the Congregational-Christian Church, Boston, Mass 


‘Rev. William S. Hockman, Director of Religious Edu- 


cation, Lakewood Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio: Rev. Ernest G. Hoff, Editor, Board of Educa- 
tion, Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Ill.; Rev. Frank 
\. Lindhorst, Director of Department of Christian 
Community Administration, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif.; Miss Elsie Miller, Department of 
Children’s Work, The Methodist Church, Nashville. 
Tenn.; Miss Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, Director of Vaca- 
tion Religious Education, International Council of Re 
ligious Education, Chicago, Ill; Rev. William L. 
Rogers, General Secretary of the Religious Film Asso 
ciation and Director of Visual Education, International 
Council of Religious Education, New York, New York; 
Rev. Howard E. Tower, Director of Audio-Visual Edu 
cation, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. John C. Trever, Associate Pro 
fessor of Old Testament, College of the Bible, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa. Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer 
of the International Council was Director of the Work 
shop. 
Visual Education Fellowship 


One of the high lights was the announcement ot 
the Visual Education Fellowship which is an out 
growth of the demands from the field and, especially. 
from those who attended the 1945 Workshop. The 
purpose of the Visual Education Fellowship 1s to help 
local, regional and national leaders who are interested 
in using visual materials. The objectives have been 
stated as follows: (1) Exchange experiences—provide 
a means for encouraging and exchanging experiences in 
the use of visual method and materials in all aspects 
of the church’s work. (2) Share information— make 
available to members of the Fellowship information 
about developments in the visual field and guidance 
materials from agencies of the International Council 
and other organizations. (3) Discover and encourage 
leaders—discover available and potential leaders in the 
visual field who can render service within denomina- 
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we enthusiastically discuss 
each film in English class \ 


for Art classes 






School List films oe 
forceful, stimulating phase 
of our History courses 
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.. vitolizes our Geography 
and Civics courses 


- 
= = 
. inspiring examples for l 
Dramatic students. = 


... practical and important 
Character Training and 
Sociology material. 











...@ must for Lit- 
erature Study. 





made to order for 
the Music student. 


(The Twentieth Century Fox Technicolor Production 
DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK— 
One of Many SCHOOL LIST Classics) 


IN AUDITORIUM VISUAL EDUCATION 


The educational and cultural possibilities of showing 
selected motion pictures in school auditoriums are 
recognized by leaders in the field of Visual Instruction. 
Films, properly chosen, exert a powerful force on the 
entire school body, shaping attitudes, enlarging under- 
standing, and clarifying important concepts frequently 
untouched by the school curriculum. 

An increasing number of schools are finding feature 
length productions of the SCHOOL LIST not only 
a source of generalized education but an effective tool 
for correlation with study of specific courses. One 
auditorium program, of general value and interest to 
the entire school body, normally proves an element 
for student discussion in innumerable classrooms, 
both before and after the showing. 


Ask your Visual Education Dealer or write for your school list today. 


To assist teachers in making full use of this unique 
opportunity, Study Guides, suggesting discussion 
topics in related courses, are prepared for many 
SCHOOL LIST programs. 


Suitability and high educational content are unvarying 
requirements of all motion pictures shown in schools. 
The SCHOOL LIST meets this exacting stipulation, 
offering a host of world-renowned productions, 
including many acclaimed “‘one of ten best of the year,” 
and winners of the Parents’ Institute Award, and the 
Academy Award. 


The finest motion pictures in 16mm sound are found 
in the SCHOOL LIST. 
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films 
330 W. 42nd St., New York (18) 


1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 101 Marietta St., Atlanta (3) 
68 Post S!., San Francisco (4) 
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64 E. Lake St., Chicago (1) 
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tions and through state and city councils of churches. 
(4) Broaden horizons and develop a bond of fellow- 
ship—develop awareness of the place of visual method 
and materials in the church's program, and develop fel- 
lowship among those who are using visual means for 
Christian education. 

The Visual Education Fellowship will issue a news- 
letter five times a year. The membership vear will begin 
with the first issue in October or November. In addi- 
tion, “regular” and “sponsoring” members will receive 
packets of helpful materials. Other services will be ren- 
dered as the movement develops. Membership is open 
to all who are interested in visual method in the church. 
An announcement describing the various types of mem 
berships and services rendered is available upon request 
to Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

Another development from the 1945 Workshop is the 
“Correlating Conference on Audio-Visual Materials”, 
held October 17-18 in Chicago. Persons invited to this 
policy defining conference were executives of Christian 
education boards, editors-in-chief, executives of denomi- 
national publishing houses, and denominational direc- 
tors of visual education. Rev. William L. Rodgers 1s 
chairman of the planning committee and Dr. Paul H. 
Vieth is chairman of the Conference. 

Plans include holding a third International Work- 
shop in 1946. In the meantime, help may be secured 
through the local and regional conferences and insti 
tutes which are being held throughout the country and 
through membership in the Visual Education Fellow 
ship. 


Who Should Produce Visual Materials? 
(Continued from page 349) 


(2) A second source of films is Hollywood. To offset 
their high production costs, a sizable proportion of 
subsidy is necessary. As is the case with sponsored 
film, if the market is surfeited with subsidized films, 
then, again, independent producers cannot go into pro- 
duction. And again we who are trying to select those 
kinds of films which will provide the kinds of learning 
experience we need for our youngsters are going to be 
stymied and frustrated. We welcome the production of 
films by all groups who expect to recover through the 
sale of films, thereby meeting educational criteria, but 
we are apprehensive with respect to subsidization. 

(3) Somewhat the same can be said in terms of gov 
ernment production, but we would, in terms of the three 
alternatives, prefer that to either the sponsored film by 
business or the subsidized film by Hollywood, since w« 
can through our Congressmen exercise some control. 
We would, however, greatly prefer (4) the production 
of educational film by independent producers. 

“Now, what the the interests of the textbook pub 
lishers? A few years ago we were talking of films to 
supplement the textbook. Now we are thinking of 
films to tmplement print. In other words, vou can 
through the film medium bring in both the kind and 
quality of experience to the classroom that can't be 


provided by print. ... The use of these new mass-media 
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with which we can tap the helds of knowledge and brin 


in experiences that couldn't be covered by print, will 
make possible a reorganization of the curriculum. There 
are several reasons why textbook publishers and film 
producers should cooperate. In the case of films, as well 
as textbooks, a heavy proportion of the cost is the origi 
nal research. The publisher, either through members 
of his staff or through his authors, is already carrying 
on that research. Without extending the scope of that 
research materially, it should be possible to include a 
rather complete analysis of the fields of knowledge and 
the concepts which could be presented, not only throug! 
print but thrcugh other media as well. [f both the pro 
ducer and the publisher carry on this expensive researc] 
independently, the cost of both textbook and film will 
be increased. 

“The second point has to do with selection, organiza 
tion sequence and treatment of content. Publishers 
have subject matter specialists and, for the organization 
of content, curriculum specialists. Sequence requires 
psychologists, and when it comes to treatment, the pro 
ducer steps in. 

“A third point is marketing. Marketing 1s costly 
Publishers of textbooks, either in direct mail marketing 
or in the use of personal representatives, already hav 
large marketing organizations. 

“Another poimt, of course, is capital. We fear over 
venturesome capital. We hear about a_ billion-dollar 
business in education. This capital would come into 
the held expecting to recover 10, 15 or 20 percent in 
a vear. That would mean either one of two things: 
very cheaply produced film with unwise exploitation, 
or much money lost. Neither is good for the field. The 
publisher is in the habit of investing $50,000 or $75,000 
in a series of readers or arithmetics, and amortizing 
that cost over a period of vears. The film represents 
a comparable problem and it needs capital behind it of 


a conservative nature, with confidence in the field 


‘In summary. publishers have had many vears of 
experience in the preparation of teaching materials 
Their staffs or authors represent extensive researc] 
resources and facilities. Publishers are experienced in 
marketing. Thev are accustomed to the kind of finance 
ing which films require. On the other hand, producers 
have had during the last three to five vears an extra 
ordinary opportunity to develon experience in working 


with the government agencies or with sponsors under 


ig 


somewhat the same kind of arrangement that would 
have to he effected with the publishers. These men 
know how to use the film as a means to an end, rather 
than as an end in itself. 

‘I represent consumers. \Ve feel a great need for 
hlms produced according to educational specifications, 
and we are going to provide as much support as we can 
to the independent producer, We are going on the of 
fensive to get the films we want. rather than having 
to go on the defensive against sponsored film by big 
business, or subsidized films produced either by Holly 
wood or government film production units.” 

Mr. Larson acted as moderator for a general discus- 


sion period, 
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Publisher: “Could you tell us how 
much the equipment costs and how 
much it will cost after the war?” 


1 


Moderator Larson: “Well, there are 
at least two companies, I understand 
that are coming out with a seltf-cor 
tained film projector, containing within 
one cabinet a translucent screen, a pro 
jector mechanism, amplifier and speak 
er. I understand that equipment. will 


be designed for the use of sound and 


silent films, and perhaps also Koda- 
chrome transparencies. With that kind 
of equipment a teacher in developing 
a unit on Australia, for example, can 
f the 


roll the equipment up in front « 
class and use a general film for the 
entire class. Then the class may break 
up into committees and the projector 
turned around to one corner, with the 
sound cut down: one committee work 
ing on one source otf intormation get 
ting a film from the library and using 
it, and another group over here with 
source books, and so forth. Equipment 
design thus makes possible both class 
room instruction and individual re 
search work. Anticipating such equip 
ment, we are planning a new audio 
visual aids center at the University of 
Indiana with facilities for from 60 to 
100 viewing rooms. We feel that on 
the college level only a limited numbet 
of films will be used in the classrooms 
The instructor will make assignments 
to films as he does to texts, and stu 
dents will come over and check out a 
film and go either to a_ view-tabl 
where there will be a small screen 
and headphone, or to a small viewing 


room.” 


Publisher: “What is going on in the 
thinking of school people: Are they 
moving in the direction of the use 
of films for real instructional purposes 
That is, to what extent are they getting 
over the habit or the handicap of 
thinking of films primarily as entet 
tainment, even though they be non- 
entertainment films‘ 


“Also, to what extent do you think 
schools are actually going to go in the 
direction of purchasing their own films 
and establishing their own film li 
braries within the individual school 
systems, rather than getting them 
through the various rental agencies?” 

Moderator Larson: “I can answer 
that with three statements: We have 
noticed over the past four years a 
change from auditorium to classroom 
use, teachers wanting to use films in 
their own classrooms where they can 
give in a personal and intimate fashion 
the purposes for seeing the films 


‘To re-emphasize that a bit more 


We had a series of three meetings 
during the last two months, at the 
suggestion of the State Department of 
Education, on the licensing of teach 
ers. We are setting up in addition 
to the general license, a concentration 
of 12 to 14 hours in music, art, physical 
education, audio-visual aids and library 
science service areas; the idea being 


ee 
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1336 New York Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D.C 


AIR PLAN ee oo ee ee ee - « « « 3 reels — 28 minutes 


This film shows how the work of the RAF fitted into the overall air strategy 
of the European war, and how complex and far-seeing planning turned the 
“blitzkrieg” against its originator. 


BAILEY BRIDGE oe eo eo © 0 eo wo 0 ow oe + 6k Oe Se aie 


One of the war's most jealously guarded secrets is revealed in this film on 
the construction and use of a portable pre-fabricated bridge made of inter- 
changeable parts which keeps rivers from being effective lines of enemy 
defense. 


DAWN OVER CYRENAICA - « « « « 2 reels—22 minutes 


Cyrenaica, bordering on Egypt and the Mediterranean, was the first section 
of North Africa to be freed from Italian fascist control. The liberating British 
armies were followed by British Civil Affairs Officers who introduced modern 
farming methods in helping the local Arabs raise their standard of living. 


DOMINION STATUS + 6 © «© «© « « « « 2 reels — 18 minutes 


This film explains and demonstrates the meaning of the “dominion status” 
enjoyed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
Ireland, as defined by the Statute of Westminster enacted in 1931, and shows 
the part played by the Dominions in the war. 


FALL OF GERMANY (Act & Fact #7) - 1 reel — 12 minutes 


After the Allies crossed the Rhine, they smashed deep into the heart of 
Germany, winning surrender from army after army. The heavy pounding of 
the Air Forces and the daring thrusts of the land armies brought Germany to 
her knees and heralded the proclamation of V-E Day. 


OPERATION FIDO * 6 © © «© «© « « « « 1 reoel—12 minutes 


Fog is the greatest single menace to aircraft. Fog over British airfields 
became more of a menace than flak over Germany, causing accidents, loss of 
life, and often the complete cessation of operations. FIDO solved the problem 
of fog by dispersing it with petroleum burners. 


RHINE LINE (Act & Fact #6) . . . . . 1 reel—10 minutes 


The Allied line-up on the western bank of the Rhine and how the Allied 
armies broke from their positions, made their spectacular crossings of the 
Rhine and struck deep into the heart of Germany. 


ROAD TO RUSSIA * + © © © © © © «© « « 1 rool—9 minutes 


The story of the southern supply line of the Persia Iraq Command over 
which British, American and Indian soldiers transported millions of tons of 
war supplies for delivery to the Russian armies. 


SOLDIER SAILOR * + © © «© © © « « « 6 reels—52 minutes 


Early in the war British merchant ships were armed to defend themselves 
against aerial and submarine attack. The force of gunners were called 
D.E.M.S. (Defensively Equipped Merchant Ships) and this film records the 
kind of work they did. 


STRICKEN PENINSULA » «© «© « « « « 2 reels—16 minutes 


Made before the end of the Italian campaign, this film shows scenes of the 
devastation in Southern Italy and of the slow painful process of reconstruc- 
tion started with the help of the Allied organizations. 


TIME AND TIDE + © © © © © © © « « 2 vreels—16 minutes 


The important and tittle known work of the men of the Admiralty Salvage 
Department is shown as they clear a harbour of wrecked enemy vessels and 
open it once again to Allied shipping. 


UNRELENTING STRUGGLE + « « « « 2 reels — 18 minutes 


Highlights from Churchill's radio speeches to the British people from the 
beginning of the war to V-E Day against a background of action shots. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Address nearest office, or any British Consulate 


BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago TT 
391 Sutter St., san Francisco 8, Calif 1005 Taft Bidg 1680 North Vine St Hollywood 28 
1309 First National Bank Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga 
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that in the case of elementary teach- 
ers working toward the _ four-year 
license, some of them will take 12 to 
15 hours of work in this field, in order 
that they can go out into a school and 
serve as a teacher-director. They will 
still handle a class but will also con- 
sult with and advise the principal and 
other teachers on visual education mat- 
ters. Other teachers will concentrate 
on art, music or physical education. 
We hope to duplicate this program in 
the five-year program for a secondary 
license, providing teacher-directors in 
secondary schools and 
who devote one or two periods a day 
to coordinating the use of materials in 


coordinators 


individual schools. 

“As to the second question, we sug- 
gest that at any time rental and trans- 
portation costs exceed one-fifth to one- 
seventh the cost of the film, it should 
be bought instead of rented. I would 
predict that approximately one-half of 
the schools in cities of over 25,000 
will have their own film libraries within 
the first postwar decade, running from 
15 to 20 subjects, or up to 2,000 or 
3,000 in the case of the larger school.” 

Publisher: “I have two more ques- 
tions: Have you any data on how 
many times a film can be shown with- 
out needing repairs, in the schools 
where the schools own the films? The 
other question is this: How many 
prints. do you think have to be sold 
to make it commercially possible for 
the producer to produce the film?” 

Moderator Larson: “On the first 
question, we average around 60 book- 
ings of a film at the University before 
we have to replace it. In the case of 
our bookings, however, many schools 
use them for a period of a month, and 
they show the film six or eight times 
each day of that month. So we aren't 
sure as to the number of actual pro 
jections. 

“Mr. Waggoner, the 
Visual Education at the Elgin Publi 
Schools, Elgin, Illinois, has rather spe- 


Director of 


cific information on this point. He 
has several films that have been pro 
jected over a thousand times and are 
still in good shape. However, he has 
taken excellent care of the equipment 
and of the films. 

“The second question was the num 
ber of prints that had to be sold. Ti 
one is thinking in terms of a $50,000 
to $60,000 gross, to net around $15,000, 
then even at $30 a reel you have to 
sell between 1,700 and 2,000 prints on 
think that 


can be done at the present time. To 


the average. I don't 


begin with, marketing costs are going 
to have to be reduced.” 

Publisher: “Would you mind ex- 
panding a little your statement on the 
$60,000 gross and $15,000 net? What 
does that mean?” 

Moderator Larson: “If one sold 
2,000 reels at $30 net, less discount, the 
gross would be $60,000. Just roughly 
it seems to me the marketing costs 
might run half of that, thus leaving 


$30,000 above your marketing costs. 
Then you have 2,000 prints in reel and 
can at about $8 each, which would run 
another $16,000 which leaves a net to 
the producer to cover production costs 
of around $12,000 or $14,000 only. 
There are a lot-of “if’s’” there. Pos- 
sibly marketing can be achieved at 
much less, Perhaps films will stay at 
$40 to $45 a reel, rather than $30. 

“Now, I am just wondering what 
are some of the specific problems con- 
fronting the publishers. I know this is 
a new area.” 

Publisher: “I think all of us here 
are very much interested in films. | 
know that at this point my people are 
not very much interested in coopera- 
tive agreements, any more than we 
would be interested if a competitor 
were to publish a new engineering 
book. If we are going to bring out 
a film we want to bring it out on 
our own. We don’t quite understand 
the idea of the cooperative arrange- 
ment. We can see sense to bringing 
out a first-class film to sell a book 
or a series of books or a certain type 
of book, published by us, as we think 
any other publisher would, But maybe 
in doing that we would be doing the 
thing you want to avoid, that is, pro 
moting something that has a_ biased 
story to tell. Would you care to com- 
ment further on that?” 

Moderator Larson: “Frankly, edu 
cators hesitate to see the film tied to 
a book. We feel that there ought to be 
an analysis in terms of what is needed 
in the way of experience to build up 
certain understandings and concepts, 
and the book, the film, the dramatiza 
tion, each used in terms of their great 
est effectiveness. 

“There will be publishers who will 
undertake film production to enhance 
the sale of books. 
will buy out publishers, and they will 


Some produce rs 


then publish materials keyed to films 
they wish to sell. Both will be to the 
disadvantage of education, I think. We 
would like to see each media stand on 
its own feet. 

“As to cooperation, film costs are 
heavy. One film dealing with a par 
ticular concept is needed. But the 
minute you begin getting three to five 
films dealing with the same concept 
you reduce the sufficiency of the an 
nual film budget. You can have ten 
or twelve general science books, but 
[ don’t think you can have ten o1 
twelve films dealing with a certain type 
of pump, for example, and recover in 
vestment in 10 to 15 years.” 

Chairman Smith: “Cooperation need 
not submerge individual identity. Our 
organization was formed because of 
a mutual problem that interested all 
of us. None of us plans to go out 
of business. There are many bases of 
mutual cooperation in the overall as 
pects of the field. A great many indi 
vidual films are needed. It will take 
a number of years to get such a thing 
done, no matter how much money is 
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put behind it. Thousands of individual 
film titles are needed to properly round 
out education. We can’t do that over- 
night, and competition in the early 
years of this development will be un 
necessary.” 

Publisher: “One thought occurs to 
me in that connection. If you segre 
gate each subject for treatment by in 
dividuals within your’ organization, 
mustn’t there be some board of cen 
sors who will approve a subject be 
fore it is offered for sale? I mean, 
the chain is no stronger than the 
weakest link. In a series of topics on 
which films were available, what. if 
some two or three of those films failed 
to do justice to the topic? Everybody 
then would be in difficulty. I should 
think some thought would be given 
to that. When it is a competitive in 
dustry then of course you don’t have 
that problem.” 


Producer: “Our Constitution, Article 
I, states very emphatically that we 
have to set up such a board, and that 
any film that will bear the endorse 
ment must be reviewed for approval 
Is is only a question of whether that 
review will be confined to a commit 
tee of our organization, or include 
members of visual education groups 


throughout the country 


Publisher: “You speak of. let’s say. 
a standard price for film at $30 to $40 
net to the purchase Isn't it quite 
possible that it would be more sound 
to think in terms of some films cost 
ing a great deal more to produce, and 
limited market, and 


having a more 


therefore, havine to sell at a higher 
price? 


1 


“In the textbook Dusiness, if we 
put a low price on a series of books 
or an individual book it is largely 
because we expect quantity sales. W< 
think we can count on that, and there 
tore that justifies a low price But if 
a book is a very expensive book to 
produce and the market is limited, it is 
a little dangerous to price it low and 
assume that other 
take up the slack.” 


publications will 


Moderator Larson: “I would think 
from a consumer's point of view that 
the film producers are going to be 
compelled to make a price based on 
the cost of each film 

‘Beginning next year, the University 
of Indiana will charge a rental of 35 
cents plus 1/30 of the cost of the film, 


h means our rental prices. will 


whi 
vary from 60 cents up to several dol 
lars, depe nding on the cost of the film 
Lower cost film will carry a lower 
charge and will have wider uss It is 
a thing of the past to speak of every 
film costing just $30. They may aver 
age $30, just as textbooks average $2, 
but individual films and books. will, 
and should, vary 

With general agreement that pub 
lisher-producer committees should be 
tormed tor purposes of further discus 


sion, the meeting adjourned 
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hat help you get 
ihe most from 
instructional films! 


Ne 


presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 

Encourage studenis to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 


Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
| familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 


4. 


to you. 

Set the proper classroom atmosphere! In order 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 
education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 
sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 


answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 
clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


' 4 © e268 . . . 

Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 
teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 








shown! 

Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 
est and increases their anticipation. 

Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- 
ing, this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE OR OBLIGATION 


cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings —that capitalize the points made 
by the film. 

Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film’s contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, ideals and habits. 


To get the most from instructional films, you must 


select films to integrate into the framework of your 
curriculum which you've created with full realization of INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. | 
the needs of your students. 9« as NJ 
The Instructional Films Division’s catalogue de- 25 West 45th Street, New York 19 | 
scribes many subjects from which you may make ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Please send me, without obligation, your in- | 


selections that will help you enrich the quality of your 








pupils’ experience and expedite their learning. l structional films catalogue. | 
Write for your copy today. In addition to this de- ! 
scriptive catalogue of instructional films now available, ie | 
we will keep you advised of new films as they are pro- I susssnnpasenserasneniensnnnlsdbadddpanelasaimsdeniibuiemietiaidieieds 
duced. Fill out and mail coupon now. ; . ‘ H 
j I am particularly interested im:...............ccscsscesseceese 
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The Leader 
in the 16mm. Field 


offers for the 1945-46 Season: 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS 
THE MELODY MASTER 
BEYOND TOMORROW 
LITTLE MEN 


—and— 


First GOLDWYN Feature in 16mm: 


“THE NORTH STAR" 
A 1944 Major Company Release. 


ASTOR PICTURES CORP. 
130 West 46th St. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











Complete Library of nie 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


, nr 
as well as over 2000 ig i: . 
features, shorts, mu- es 2 


sicals and cartoons. 


Newest |6mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


Swank, Pres. 
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COMPLETE 16MM 


Sound Film Rental Service 
for SCHOOLS and CHURCHES 


including such fine features as: 


Tom Brown's School Days Scrooge 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer Little Men 

Little Lord Fauntleroy Becky Sharp 
Courageous Mr. Penn Abraham Lincoln 
Swiss Family Robinson Prisoner of Zenda 
Orphans of the North Peck's Bad Boy 


Hundreds of others — Short Subjects, Comedies, Cartoons, 
Musicals, News, Educationals, etc. . . . Free Catalog, 
Special Rates. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


686-9 Shrine Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















Educational Screen 


WESTERN SUBJECTS 


2x2 Color Slides, 16mm Movies 
35mm Filmstrips, Photographs 


Now Ready: Sets of Slides on FORESTRY & LUMBERING 


Get on our mailing list now. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 





Designing the Sponsored Motion Picture 
(Continued from page 348) 


motion picture for Ivory Soap to be distributed among 
grade schools and asked for suggestions as to its con 
tent and treatment as well as the procedure for action 
and a cost estimate. The scenario writer immediately 
sought the aid of a psychiatrist—not for himself but for 
an insight into child psychology insofar as the use of 
soap and water was concerned. He met with an abrupt 
answer. “Tell your client,” the psychiatrist explained, 
“to save his money, for there 1s nothing on earth that 
will induce a pre-pubescent youngster to form habits 
of cleanliness by way of soap and water. The child is 
naturally a dirty animal; he learns to keep himself 
clean only when he reaches adolescence and begins to 
take an interest in the opposite sex. Oh, a_ picture 
might scare a youngster into washing up once or twice, 
but its effects won't last long. Parents and teachers 
who admire clean-faced youngsters will have to wait 
until their boys and girls reach puberty before they 
can hope to see them as a regular thing.” 

This was discouraging advice; nevertheless, it was 
passed on to Procter & Gamble. It did not dismay the 
sponsor, however. They really wanted the picture and 
advised the film writer to use his own ingenuity in 
working out a story for it that would do two things: 
influence school children favorably toward the use of 
Ivory Soap and aid teachers in their instructional pro 
gram. 

Having been a youngster once himself and the father 
of two others, the writer evolved a story of interest 
to both girls and boys, playing upon the sex antagonism 
that so often is observed among pre-adolescent children ; 
that is, the argument over who is smarter or more 
capable, boys or girls? The appeal of this story was 
checked with the principals of four grade schools: a 
Chicago public school, a parochial school. a boarding 
school for girls, and a suburban school. Their reac 
tions to it indicated that no little measure of success 
was achieved in creating a meaningful real life situa 
tion against which to project the solid factual subject 
matter of the film. 

To integrate this subject matter with the courses of 
study of the average grade school, the content of sev 
eral score grade school textbooks was studied for what 
they had to say and show relative to the skin, personal 
hygiene, and the use and nature of soap. These text 
books were made available for consultation in the Gra 
duate Education Library of the University of Chicago 
and are representative of the texts used in almost every 
school or school system in the country. 

For facts about the histology of the skin, a large 
number of books on anatomy were consulted. Procter 


& Gamble’s own chemists provided a bibliography in 
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the field of soap chemistry. Medical journals and mono 


graphs provided data on micro-organisms of the skin 
and skin diseases. Naturally, the soap-making process 
ina Procter & Gamble plant was studied for both verbal 
and visual material. After all the research work was 


completed, the scenario was prepared 


Checking the Scenario for Acceptability 


This scenario then was submitted to the four grade 
school principals previously consulted for criticism of 
the story, the characterization of the screen personal 
ities, the vocabulary of the spoken and titled words, and 
the appropriateness of the factual content to the school’s 
curricula. Their criticisms were duly noted At the 
same time the script was submitted to Dr. W. W 
Bauer, Chairman of the Bureau of Health Education 
of the American Medical Association, for his criticisms 
from the viewpoint of the medical profession. Finally, 
Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of the Department of Edu 
cation of the University of Chicago, and J. M. Hughes, 
Acting Dean of the School of Education of North 
western University, were asked to read and criticize the 
scenario from the standpoint of educators responsible 
for the training of teachers. 

All of this took a great deal of time, but when the 
scenario finally went before the camera—in Hollywood 

it was the blueprint for a commercially sponsored film 
that held a great deal of promise for both its sponsors 
and the school audience for whom it was designed. The 
resulting picture is one that is authentic in every detail 
and that cannot help but be of considerable use to those 
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“You've brought New Brilliance, 
Depth, and Color to our Films” 
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A grateful teacher writes us: "We had trouble in 
darkening our classroom sufficiently for best results 
on our slide films and motion pictures. At the sug- 
gestion of our supervisor, we tried your new 
Radiant Screen with the Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
Surface. The resulting pictures were so much clear- 


aL er that my pupils responded enthusiastically . . ." 
) 


Similar letters praising the many basic improve- 
ments and new features of Radiant Screens show 
they are preferred in thousands of classrooms and 
auditoriums throughout the country. 
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schools that screen it on their assembly period programs. 
\ Teacher's Manual has been prepared to go with 
the film for the guidance of those teachers who desire 
to use the picture in their classroom work. The picture 
contains sequences of direct interest to teachers for use 
in Classes in biology, general and social science, chemis- 
try, hygiene and health education, school assembly pro- 
grams, and science clubs. 

[he procedure followed in the designing of the Ivory 
Soap film defines a pattern that should be followed in 
the production of every commercially sponsored sound 
motion picture tor school use. The schools as well as 
the sponsor should be consulted and the picture tailored 
to suit the interests of both! When commercially spon- 
sored films are produced in keeping with this formula, 
the library of audio-visual teaching aids available to the 
schools will be greatly increased, and the schools and 
business institutions will have a_ better understanding 
ot each other and a better appreciation of their common 
interests 

When commercially sponsored sound motion pictures 
ot the kind defined are used by schools for their assem- 
bly periods to provide orientation and motivation and 
are followed by slidefilms* sponsored by the same insti- 
tutions, for use in classroom instruction, then the teach- 
ing program Is complete and industry has, indeed, made 
a contribution to education and education has enlarged 
the scope of its facilities and made the most of its op- 
portunities. 


*Slidefilms and Teacher’s Manuals for classroom instruction 
vork is the subject for a future discussion. 
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Teacher Committee Evaluation 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Hopi Indians 


(Coronet Productions, Glenview, Illinois) 11 miunutes, 
l6mm. sound and color. Sale price $75 \pply to producer 
tor rental sources. 

In homes that rise out of the desert in Arizona live 
the Hopi Indians. Their pueblos, which appear at first to 
be part of the cliffs, prove on closer examination to be so 
arranged on the irregular plateau as to form a carefully 
worked-out system of streets 

The simple but well-planned irrigation system of the 
Hopis, shown in the film, illustrates the degree to which 
these people have adjusted to their difficult environment 
Scenes of barrenness make clear why there is little wild 
eame to eat. Even the most important food, corn, must b« 
planted in a way to gain maximum protection from the 
desert winds. Fruit trees which provide some of the food 
are shown in their full color, but do not compare either 
in interest or expanse to the huge fields of corn seen in 
the film, 

It is from corn baked on a stone that the Hopi bride- 
to-be makes the piki or paper bread which must be sampled 
and approved by the men in the household of her prospec- 
tive husband. This offering of bread is but the first cere- 
mony in the long ritual of betrothal and marriage and 1s 
followed by a head-washing rite in which the bride and 
groom with their mothers-in-law participate. Then the 
eroom and his clan set about making the bride’s wedding 
robe, sash, and deerskin moccasins. When completed they 
are examined with great satisfaction by the bride’s father 
ind mother as their papoose looks on disinterestedly 

\s a final token of marriage, the bride’s father-in-law 
places a black tie on the shoulder of her wedding robe, and 
the film moves to a swift close with a view of a Grand 
Canyon ledge on which, as the commentator explains, th« 
robe will be spread upon the bride’s death so that her soul 
may descend from it to the Home of all Hopi souls—the 
Grand Canyon Gorge. 

Committee Appraisal: 

The film is recommended for use in intermediate and high 
school grades, at the college level, and among adults inter- 
ested in cultural life of southwest Indians. While it is less 
comprehensive in treatment than the “Navajo Indians,” 
another film in this same series, it deals to some extent 
with all of the social processes. The committee felt that the 
addition of some interior views of the pueblos would have 
been helpful in this connection. 

[There is some indigenous sound in the film, but it relies 
heavily on the commentary which is replete with many 
references to historical backgrounds and tribal customs 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By Thi 


r 
Produc ers. 
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of New Films 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and KENNETH B. THURSTON 
Extension Division 

Indiana University. Bloomington 


Even in intermediate grades the aid may be used to demo 
strate adherence to customs developed over a long period 
of time, the division of labor among members of the famil: 
characteristic of certain Indian tribes, and the importanc: 


] 


or village life among thre Hopi. 


Alexis Tremblay 


(National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street 
Chicago) 35 minutes. 16mm. sound and color. Produced by 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Sale pric 
$175. Apply to distributor for rental sources 


The family life of Alexis Tremblav and the villag ife 
of Les Eboulements cannot be described one without th: 
other Given its setting first on a_ pictorial map of 
Quebec and then by a historical commentary with beautiful 
panoramas ot color, Les | boulements 1s presented is i 
home oft peopl steeped 11 the tradition of glory to God 
and the dignity of mankind. Alexis Tremblay, who inherited 
his land from his father, trains his four children so that hi 
too might pass on this inheritance from the eartl a 
common sense inheritance of strength and work \ccord 
ingly, the entire family arises with the ringing of the An 


geles one August morning and each member sets about 


his duties of the dav. As Marie Tremblay, mother of the 
household, happily kneads dough for bread, she explains 
The oldest son 
joins his father and uncle to work with machine and sickle 


to her voungest son the miracle of wheat 


on the 40 acres of land, but they pause long enough that 
afternoon for Alexis to supervise the arrangement of coals 
prepared in the outdoor oven for the baking of bread 

\s this busy month of August nears its end, the city 
cousins of the Tremblays, spending the summer among the 


habitants, prepare to return to their home September 


brings plowing by horse and ox. October sees the gees¢ 
flying south and later the sheep wandering restlessly ove 
the land, but prevented from jumping fences and 
lost in the mountains by vokes around their necks 
\ month of waiting brings the December snow to Ouse 
bec, and it is then that Marie puts up in the kitchen het 
warp rack, winding it with wool from last vear’s spring 
shearing and with a skill learned from her mothet Phe 
New Year season brings a party to the lremblays’ house 
with the word of invitation spreading throughout the entire 
valley Dancing by couples and in groups, the vounger 
guests revel in the tunes plaved by neighboring musicians 
while the olde tolks gossip over their games of cards 
But the very next morning finds the Tremblay family 
again hard at work on the winter household tasks. Mari 


and her sister, a permanent guest in the Tremblay home 
transter a warp rack to the loom and spend the following 


weeks spinning and weaving, shortening the long winter 


months by bits of gossip now and then. In the meanwhil 
the oldest son, ottet called trom his sledding with his 
youngel! brothers. helps his father cut and haul for three 


1 


miles from the family timber lot in the mountains the 


fifteen cords of wood needed each vear 


But the lone Winter seems to break with the coming ot 
Lent even though families from all over the valley comé 
te the Easter service in deep snow \lexis and his family 
tarry awhile after Mass to visit with their neighbors. But 


soon the jingling bells begin to sound over the hills as 


the many families in their varied-type sleighs return to 


their Easter dinners and their family hearths. there to await 
the spring thaw. 


The thaw comes in April, promised first by the return 


ing birds and then made real by the rushine waters fron 
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the mountains. The young sons of the Tremblays are not 
long in starting out to fish and to make willow whistles 
For the older folks, however, April is soap making time 
and “Grandpere,” proud of his skill in knowing just how 


long grease, salt, and rosin should boil to make good 
comes across the fields to preside at this family event 


soap 
As his special contribution to shaking off the shackles of 
winter, Alexis applies to the house a bright red coat of 
paint properly admired by Marie, who, like her childret 
and sister, find it hard to remain indoors during the early 
spring days. Next comes the plowing with the middl 
aged son learning to guide the team, while Marie and her 
youngest son plant from a cup blessed by the priest one 
of each of the kinds of seeds soon to be broadcast « 
the waiting land 


After the crops are planted the Tremblays join thei 





neighbors in an impressive service of blessing, concluded 
by a procession of men, women and childret any Weal 
ing garments and insignia of the church, to the growing 
fields where a final blessing is given by the priest The 


sound of the Sanctus and the triumphal theme of the con 
mentary brings the film to a close on a note of fat 
thankfulness to God for land and family 





Committee Appraisal: 


With an unusually fine use of the medium this film pro 
vides an aesthetic as well as a learning experience here 
fore no mere description of the scenes of the film cat 
indicate its unity and strength of pictorial treatment as wel CwmMe AT L A Ss T 
as that contributed by the commentary, which is replete yyy 
with observations of historical and sociological interest. It 
is recommended for intermediate, high school, and college T} US 
classes in social studies and English, and especially tor lé war lS over... and 


adult groups concerned with the values of tamuly Ps : . . 
spiritual life. Music teachers also will find this film helpfu millions of servicemen and 
because of the artistic use of music to convey the tempo 


and spirit of life among these peopl 


Your Driving Habits 


women are coming home! 


As the nation waits to welcome them, we 


(Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N« York | 

mt, 16 uileees Sian eae Gabe aebee S0001 tee humbly give thanks for the splendid job which 
anying filmstrip, $1. Produced by U. S. Office of Ed r he ica 1 ul f 
panying they have done. America is also grateful for 


tion. Apply to distributor for rental sources 


Sg UNG TS ne Ne ee ee Oe oo / the unstinting support of those who made 
to start the engine: how to use the clutch and shift gear the guns, ammunition and other supplies 
how to use brakes; how to drive on curves, pavement it] hich the Vi 

: ‘ ; With whic > story ‘as P 
and in mountainous country; how to drive throug 1C¢ —_ i ati ee 
snow, water, and mud; and how to park a ca T - j 

, . The greatest indebtedness of all, however, 

The introductory sequence points out that f ° 
habits depend upon learning them and developing them b 1S due to those who will not return to the 
yractice Phe film proceeds to demonstrate through pi . l ‘ - . > 4 
| ( ( 4 ° oe unselfish and courageous alr men, soldiers, 


ture and commentary the fundamental principles R 3 
driving sailors, and marines who fave their lives that 


It shows that correct starting depends upon checking the the principles of democracy should triumph. 
gear, adjusting the rear ision mirror. correctly using t] li alt thes os Sel a 
Dicciix nek tite sai eubiic au dhe tegkies itiie 1 memory of their sacrifice, we must make 
gaging the clutch and pushing in the starter. The con the Peace a lasting one. 
mentator points out that hurry 1s a fault with most drive 
and that some time should be taken to wart 1 the ca And ror those who are coming home, we 
before actually driving , ih abilisg 
on must provide the opportunities that assure 
The next sequence points it th i ‘ 


for an emergency stop al d tl t in making his speed stops prosperity and happiness. 


the foot brake should be pul ped SC VE ral tine vetore being 
engaged. Advice is also given concerning tl idvisability > 
of leaving on the brakes when parking the ca 

In the following sequence the driver is cautioned 


down on curves | 


not by applying the brake It 1s also indicat that one ~ e 


J 


should use second gear when going down stee} rades at Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

that it is well here also to let the speed of t t de 

‘rease. To start on an incline, it is shown that it i ec : 

aa “a hold i Cal witl the parking brake DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


_ The next part of the film is devoted to driving in u 2723 North Crawford Ave. ¢ Chicago 39, illinois 
tavorable weather conditions t points out that wher "YT 


is driving on ice he should start 
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have demonstrated their superiority by satisfactory, un- 
failing service under every kind of condition. Many 
thousands of the durable, dependable Holmes machines 
have done yoeman service for our armed forces . . . and 
we anticipate early resumption of production of schools 
and normal peace-time use. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers 
and Users 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 








stop gently, never apply the brakes, and if he skids turn 
the wheels in the direction of the skidding. When water is 
on the road, it is cautioned that one should drive slowly; 
and if the brakes get wet, they may be dried by driving 
in second gear and slightly dragging the brakes. 

Parking is next discussed. The film shows how to park 
a car. It cautions against hitting the curb and shows how 
to cut the wheels. In conclusion it points out that good 
driving habits are profitable and that the driver will get 
the most from his car when he employs them. 


Committee Appraisal: 

This film, the second of fourteen in a series on automo- 
tive operation and maintenance, is a well-organized infor- 
mational film which will be useful even after the present 
emphasis on car conservation. It is recommended for classes 
in driving, safety, automotive mechanics on the secondary 
level and for adult groups who wish to learn more about 
the operations of an automobile. 


The Tell-Tale Heart 


(Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City 18) 22 minutes, 16mm. sound. Produced by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Three-year lease $60. Apply to distributor for 
rental sources. 

A dramatization of Edgar Allan Poe’s short story, “The Tell- 
Tale Heart”, which illustrates the potency of the Scripture, 
Romans: 11:13, to the effect that the law is written in their 
hearts and their conscienc.s bear witness. The fact that the 
weaver'’s apprentice is caused by his conscience and the imag 
inary haunting sound of the murdered man’s heartbeat to con- 
fess the murder, evidences the truth of the Biblical passage. 

Che film opens by showing a sordid room in which a young 
man very wretched and dejected is working at a loom. A 
man who is easily recognized as the owner of the house and 


the master of the young man returns and peremptorily summons 
the youth to him. Like lightning his hand flashes out and 





Educational Screen 


strikes the youth across the face and then in a haughty and in 
solent manner he advises the boy that he should never com 
plain to others about the treatment which he is_ receiving 
When the boy threatens to quit, his cruel benefactor in a very 
nasty way tells him that he is afraid to quit, is a coward. 
would starve, and will depend upon him as long as he lives 

\s the old man goes to bed, he seems to fear death and to 
suspect the loyalty of his underling. He orders the youth to 
go to bed. Instead, however, the boy only covers his light by 
a clever device which he has perfected and by which he can 
direct the beam of the lantern wherever he desires. When hx 
is sure that the old man ts in bed he enters his bedroom and 
fixes the strong beam of light from the lantern on the eyes of 
the old man. Then he rather falteringly yet steadily approaches 
the bed in the face of the old man’t taunt that even though he 
might have murder in his heart, he is not strong enough to 
commit it. The boy does choke to death the old man and does 
secret his corpse under the floor of the main room 

The next morning two men call at the house and inquire for 
the boy’s master. They are surprised to learn that even thougl 
he had promised to be at an auction sale that very day, he had 
left town unexpectedly. Their surprise and amazement increas« 
when they recall the terrible storm of the night before and whet 
they become conscious of the uneasiness of the boy. During 
their conversation, with increasing volume, one hears a sound 
such as that which might be caused by a beating heart. It almost 
deafens the ears of the boy while the two visitors are ap 
parently unconscious of the noise. When one man inadvertently 
taps on the table, the boy breaks and screams. “Stop it!” and 
falls to the floor and beats the place whence it seems to him 
the sound emanates. The two men look questioningly at each 
other and then they nod knowingly and remove some loose 
planks from the floor. They are stunned by the sight which 
they behold. Then they approach the boy and each takes an 
arm to lead him away. He leaves willingly and with a peaceful 
look on his face, saying, “It is quiet now.” 

Committee Appraisal: 

This film catches in full the spirit of Poe’s short story and 
within the original narrative creates for its entire audience at 
impression of horror with a vividness which only the most ex 
perienced readers of Poe enjoy. Students will enjoy compat 
ing their experiences gained through the medium of the film 
with those of the printed page. Highly recommended for use by 
classes in literature, speech, and drama and tor school assemblies 
and adult programs. 


> 


Films for Victory War Loan Showings 
(Continued from page 353 

the program from Washington headquarters of the 
Treasury is Merriman H. Holtz with David FE. Strom 


and C. R. Reagan serving as consultants. 


State 16mm Chairmen—Victory Loan Drive 

Alabama—Kenneth W. Grimley, State Health Department, 
2002 Comer Building, Birmingham 

Arizona—Kenneth Kelton, 33 South Fifth Avenue, Tucson 

Arkansas—William Beasley, State Department of Educa 
tion, Little Rock 

California (Northern)—W. A. Patterson, Photo & Sound 
Inc., 153 Kearney Street, San Francisco 

Southern—H.U.M. Higgins, War Film Coordinator, 229 
North Broadway, Los Angeles 

Colorado—Lelia Trolinger, Bureau of Visual Educatior 
University of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut—John H. Lyons, 
Chompsonville. 

Delaware—Mrs. Margaret Ross, Supervisor, Librari & 
Visual Education, Wilmington 

District of Columbia—Paul Brand, 816 Connecticut A\ 
enue, N. W., Washington 

Florida—L. W 
sonville 

Georgia— Miss Hazel Calhoun, Mer., Calhoun Visual Ed 
ucation Company, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 

Idaho—Sib Kleffner, 206 West 9th Street. Boise. 


Enfield High Schoo 


Linwood \venue, lack 


Griswold. 678 
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Illinois—O. H. Coell: Business Screet 157 ast |] 
let, Chiccee VEU VD VED EDV Verve Ne ne Der Der her Nae Ne Nee 
Indiana—L. ( Larso1 Bureau of Audio-Visu \ids ! 
diana University, Bloomingto 
Iowa—H. L. Kooser, Director, Visual Instruction S¢ 
Iowa State College. Ames 


7 co 
Kansas—Frank Banes. Central Visual Edueat C, 
pany, Broadway Hotel Building, Wichita 
Kentucky—Louis Clifto Bureau of Audio-' 
Universitv of Kentucl lexington 
Louisiana— | D. Slaton, Russell ¢ Ros or 
Pere Marquette Buildit New Orleans 
Maine—Douglas K. Hammett, Hammett. Ih ;, . on your 
Portland 


Maryland— Milton St Stat ilms, Ho & | M be S | 
Streets, Baltimors ovie creen!: 
Massachusetts—Richard F. O'Neil, Visual ] , : 

ce 116 Newburv Street. Bostor ’ . : ‘ 
iihiaee—W. PD. Enclcaian, 701 W. Warren, Detroi See these timely Christmas films—just re- 


Minnesota— Mrs. Lucille South. Film P1 ; 
leased for your holiday showings. 


nepin Avenue, Minneapolis 
Mississippi— Herschel Smit 119 Roach Stre 


Missouri ( Fastern)—R Swank. Swank Motio! . 4 
14 North Skink« Blve St. Louis. Missouri 

PS -onllseetiggd ag cgallreerntee sniernaie g CHRISTMAS SUBJECTS 
ice, 926 McGee “treet Kansas City 


of 1 f i 7 »2 3 ; > . 
Montana—Oliver H. Campbi Manhattar Running time minutes each) 


A Oe Wk its ha, saree wee SILENT NIGHT 
4th Street, Reno LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 
New Hampshire—jack Rice, A. H. Rice & Company, | IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


cP. Bom: 205, Hollis O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 


New Jersey—Art Zeil o Vitascope ( 
Central Avenue, Glen Rocl 
New Mexico—|) Reid, Extension Divisio : 
rsity ot New Mexi \lburqueraue , 
wees ee ee a, le “SONG BOOK OF THE SCREEN" 
New York (Downstat: Edward J. Malli 0 Sixt 
Avenue, New York SUBJECTS 
(Upstate—John |] \llen. 6 George Street, Ro ste 
North Carolina—F.. E. Carter. National Film Servi { (Running time: 3 minutes each) 


Glenwood \ve u¢ Raleig 


North Dakota—T. W. Thordarson, Dept. Correspondene HOME ON THE RANGE 
Study, North Dakota Agric. College, Fars HOME SWEET HOME 
me venice Peyc, Director of Viewal Education, 206 AMERICA (MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE) 


Stearns Road, Clevelanc 

Oklahoma—M. L. Wardell, Director of | OLD BLACK JOE 
versity of Oklahoma, Norma 

Oregon— Kings} Prenholme Dept. Visu i 
Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas. Portlar 


Pennsylvania— \\ H MacCallum, War Finance (¢ SPECIAL 


mittee, 21 South 12th Street. Philadelphia , — . 
tee co es ae a, MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 


Division, State Com Defense, 205 Benefit Street (Roosevelt D-Day Prayer) 


Providence (6 minutes ) 
South Carolina—\\. | Ward. Extension D 
versity of Sout ( olu (olumbia 


South Dakota—R. D. Falk. Extension Divis i$ 
watered get Mc ae ie ALL IN COLOR! 


Tennessee]. | \rnold, Divisi 
sion, University of Tennessee, Knoxvill Available in 16mm sound only at your film 
— John Gurstream, State Department ; library—for rental or sale. Send for Post’s 
Utah. : — ee ee 7 new catalogue listing many other educational 
Utah, Salt Lake Cit) shorts and features. 
Vermont—H. B. Eldr Yobert Hull FI \ 


University of Vermont. Burlineton , 
Viutinlnien Browsing, Ideal’ Pictores Compaty, 21 POST 
East Main Street, Richmond ‘ny, 
Washington—Clifton Pease, War Finance ( tt IOI POST PICTURES CORP. 


Federal Office Bld Seatt] 
West Virginia—\\. |’. Kellam, Film Divisi bar) Dept. 10 

University of W. Virginia, Morgantow1 
Wisconsin— Mrs. Roa Kraft Meuer, Photo-art House, 844 723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

North Plankinto: Avenue, Milwaukee 
Wyoming—]. R. MacNeel, Cooperative Fih 


versity of Wyoming lLaramn iaiai aii 
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Covarrusias 


MURAL MAPS 


fascinating scientifically accurate 
the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 


etailed and decorative visual aids to un- 


{ing current world events. Third edition 
for delivery in December . . 10.75 


at (s es of six 


SCHWABACHER.- FREY 


AARKET STREET*+SAN FRANCISCO 








VISUAL AIDS 


2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 


AN EDUCATIONAL TRIP 

| TO SOUTHWEST CHINA 

) IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM 

35 SLIDES—COMPLETE WITH STUDY GUIDE 

SENT ON APPROVAL — GLASS MOUNTS — 
—PRICE $21.00— 

Write for information concerning other 2 x 2 


Educational Color Slide Series for Elemen- 
tary-Secondary & College Levels. 


e 814 West Eighth St. 
day & Collins ©0300 











BETTER POSTURE 


for your students, through use of a new series of 35mm 
film strips. Separate films for each age group and sex. 


Write for illustrated circulars. 








R. |. BAILEY WOLFVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA 
SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
. Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
3S mm Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 


F EL ™ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 3%. Suffern, New York 














COLOR SLIDES 
Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 

Life and Features of Latin America—Bird 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 

Available for Sale or Rental . . . Send for Catalogs. 
SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bldg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 











Ravi0 MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 
Saad Gene-puer eoveeel TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


acta pn re manned Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 

SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

White, A Green. 

ame tg “ Write for Free Sample 

RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept V 

222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TYPEWRITTEN 














Educational Screen 


News argo 


Tennessee Visual Education Conferences 


\ series of conferences on Visual Education will 
ve held on five consecutive days, November 5-9, at the 


following institutions in Tennessee: Memphis State 
College, Austin Peay State College (Clarksville), U 
T. Junior College (Martin), Polytechnic Institute 


(Cookeville), and the University of Chattanooga. The 
meetings are being sponsored by The Division of Uni 
versity Extension, University of Tennessee, to assist 
teachers and school administrators to a better under 
standing of the proper use and availability of educa 
tional films. 

Participating in all of the sessions will be Major 
Dennis Williams, U. S. Signal Corps, Photograph 
Center, New York; Mr. C. R. Crakes, Educational Con 
sultant, DeVry Corporation, Chicago; Dr. Frank | 
Rouser, Field Representative for Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Knoxville: Mr. R. L. Thomas, Elementary 
School Supervisor, State Department of Education, 
Nashville; Dr. Orin B. Graff and J. E. Arnold, The 


University of Tennessee. 


Promotion for Bruce Findlay 

Mr. Bruce A. Findlay, former Supervisor of the 
\udio-Visual Education Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, has been promoted to the position of Head 
Supervisor of the Instructional Aids and Services 
Branch of the Los Angeles City Schools, which includes 
three sections: Library and Textbook Section, Audio 
Visual Aids Section, and Guidance and Counseling Sec 
tion. This new position affords an opportunity for the 


printed page and the screen to supplement each other 


Second Season for Chicago Film Forums 

The Chicago Film Workshop began its second sea 
son of film forums October 10 at the International Re 
lations Center, 84 E. Randolph Street, with a showing 
of two films, Diary of a Sergeant (one of the films se 
lected for the Eighth Victory Loan Drive), and Don’t 
Be a Sucker. 

The purpose of these Forums is to provide program 
directors and group leaders with the opportunity to 
preview films on problems of current international and 
social significance, and to observe techniques for utiliz 
ing this medium to stimulate discussion. 

The Film Workshop is sponsored by the Interna 
tional Relations Center and the Adult Education Coun 
cil of Chicago. The former organization is represented 
on the Workshop Committee by Mrs. John Alden Cat 
penter and the latter by Ralph McCallister. Chairman 
of the Committee is L. Harry Strauss of the National 
Council of Y. M. C. Avs. Chairman of the sub-commit 
tee on film forums 1s J]. Margaret Carter, National Film 
Board of Canada. Other members of the Committee 
are Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Associa 
tion; Alice M. Farquhar, Chicago Public Library Adult 
Education Department; Mrs. M. L. Weinstein who 
heads up the community utilization program ; Stephen 
M. Corey and Cyril ©. Houle of the University of 
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otes 


Chicago who serve in an advisory capacity. Walter 
Rk. Sassaman will represent labor organizations and 
assist the Committee in reaching those groups. For ad 


ditional information or to be placed on the Workshop 





mailing list write June M. Hamilton, at Film Work 
shop headquarters. 


New Appointment for Esther Berg 
Esther L. Berg of the New York City Schools has 


been assigned to the Curriculum Coune 
ona project to prepare materials keying audio-visua 
aids to the Curriculum. Its purpose is to acquaint class 


room teachers with all sources of ae visual aids ail The Visual Way 


those available both within and without the school svs 


tem, and to direct teachers into more thoughtful selec 


tion and more effective use of visual aids ; et propriate 1S the B est Way 


grade levels. The Outconire will he = comprehensive 


catalog on the “WA here’’" and bulletins Ol the "VW" hy” 
the “When” and the “How”. indicating in such bulle 
tins specific audio-visual materials related to each topi 


in the curriculum. A school administrator, as well as Historic world events Or 


instructor, Miss Berg has long been identified with the 


visual teaching field. Her work as consultant on visual home front news iy peace 


education and her courses on “The Use of Audio-Visual 


\ids to Better Human Relations” to in-service teache rs conferences Or political 


are widely-known. She also compiles for classroom 
curriculum study of articles in “Coronet”? magazine, a : - : h 
monthly bulletin of visual aids keyed to such articles Campaigns se 8 Scenic SIG ts 
| f America or Ancient £ 
ne of America or Ancient Egypt 


The Educational Film Library Association, In 


nounces a re-alignment of its Board of Directors. \Witl a discoveries and inventions 


the election of Directors in May and June, Miss Ma 





guerite Kirk was replaced by Joseph EE. Dickman, of b h ld’ 
the Chicago Public Schools, to represent members from y f e Wor S great men Se 
“Public or Private Schools of Elementary or Secondary 


Grade”. I. C. Boerlin of The Pennsylvania State Col | Or thrilling entertainment by 


lege was re-elected to represent “State Supported and 


Eeabhdied Universite aud Lai-Ghict Colada” 4d Hollywood's greatest stars; 


Edward B. Rogel, Central Washington College of Edu 


cation, was re elected to represent “Other Universities the motion picture IS the 


and Colleges 


\t the annual meeting of the Board on September &, | great medium of expression. 


1945 the following officers were elected: Chairman, | 





C. Boerlin, The Pennsylvania State College; Vice 
Chairman, Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, and 
Secretary, Mrs. Patricia ©. Blair, Cleveland Publi W rite today to 
Library. 


Changes in Film News Staff UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Thomas Baird, of British Information Services, New 


York, is the new editor--in chief of Film News. suc (0 M DA N Y INC 
r . 


ceeding John McDonald who resigned several months 


ago. Jeannette Samuelson has left Motion Pictur Dept. 17 
Herald, where she had been a reporter for more than 
four years, to become managing editor Oot / ln \ CU'S Rockefeller Center. New York. N, , # 
This periodical is published by the American Film . 4 Pee 
S| pub db ¢ erica ClIrele 7-7100 





Center, an organization supported by the Rockefeller 











Foundation for the promotion of educational and docu | 
mentary film production and distribution 
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JULES VERNE’S 
thrilling historical romance 


“THE ADVENTURES OF 
MICHAEL STROGOFF”’ 


First time in 16mm., after sen- 

sational major theatrical release 
as "The Soldier 
and the Lady.” 


mak ; ' 
“), Featuring Akim Tamir- 
a off + Anton Walbrook 
Elizabeth Allen+ Mar- 
got Grahame « Eric 
Blore + Fay Bainter 


To save an empire 
and win his love, 
a heroic courier 
fights his way from 
St. Petersburg to 
Irkutsk... through 
10,000 thundering 
Tartar horsemen! 


Bell & Howell Company, 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


A BELL & HOWELL 





FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


Release 





@ OFFICE OF WAR INFORMA- 
TION, Bureau of Motion 
Washington, D. C., has 
16mm. prints of: 
Something You Didn’t Eat—a 9% 
produced by 


acquired 


minute color cartoon 
Walt Disney Productions for the U 
S. Department of Agriculture, stress- 
ing the importance of a well-rounded 
diet to maintain health and efficiency. 
It explains how one may learn to us¢ 
the basic seven groups of foods es- 
sential to good nutrition, and shows 
the housewife in simple terms how to 
make use of this important knowledge 

Prints will be shipped to libraries 
during November. 


M@ BUREAU OF MINES, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., has released 
two new 16mm. sound films for free 
showing to vocational and educational 
institutions, the armed forces and orga- 
nizations; 

A Story of Copper 


picting every phase of the mining, mill- 


33 minutes—de- 


ing, smelting and refining of this metal 
soth surface mining and underground 
mining operations are pictured in de- 
tail, followed by progressive scenes in 
one of the nation’s largest concentrat- 
ing plants. 

A Story of Arc Welding—25 min- 
utes—the first Bureau of Mines pic- 
ture produced in full color. It tells of 
the progress of manufacture made pos- 
sible through this relatively new tech- 
nology and gives complete description 
of arc welding technique. The ad- 
vantages offered by this welding meth- 
od, and some of the applications of it. 
are covered in the film. 








Pictures, 
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Current Film News 


@ INTERNATIONAL THEATRI- 
CAL AND TELEVISION CORP., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
will be national 16mm. distributors 
of a new film on Holland, titled: 
Holland Carries On—a 
sound subject produced by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, New York 
City. The film stresses the fact that 


Holland's 


reconversion, but a gigants 


two-reel 


post-war problem is_ not 
merely 
task of actual reconstruction. Under 
nourishment, privation and_  disloca 
tion of population have had a particu 
larly bad effect on Holland’s youth, 
as depicted in the film sequences. How 
the Nazis breached the dykes, flood 
ing the rich lowlands and almost irre 
parably sterilizing the soil, shows how 
vulnerable Holland was to typical Nazi 
brigandage 

International Theatrical and Televi 
sion Corporation has just acquired No 


5 in the Let’s All Sing 
produced 


series Tor 


l6mm._ release, under the 
auspices of the National Film Board 
of Canada. Featured in this reel ari 
“All Through the Night,” “Row, Row 
Row Your Boat,” and “Waltzing Ma 
thilda.” 
of which ITTC is exclusive distributor 
in the United States, ultimately will b« 
completed by the Canadian organiza 


Twelve pictures in this series 


tion. 


@ CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, announces 
two new sound motion pictures fo: 
free distribution to schools: 

The Balanced Way—2 reels—deal 
ing with the subject of proper nutri 
tion for young people and emphasizing 
the importance of the right foods in 
the diet for strong teeth, healthy hair, 
normal growth and resistance to dis 
ease. The directress of an experimen 
tal diet kitchen, in which combinations 
of dairy foods are tried and tested, 
speaks of diets and foods as her talk 
is visualized. 

Good Grooming—3 reels 
Mary Stuyvesant, beauty advisor, in 


present- 


scenes at home and on the lecture 
platform in which she points out the 
way to achieve poise, charm and na- 
tural beauty. Stressed is the import 
ance of good health through proper 
diet and intelligent physical care plus 
cleanliness, proper rest and good pos 
ture. 
@ FRITH FILMS, Box 565, Holly- 
wood, California, have completed the 
production of the 16mm. color film 
Tina, Girl of Mexico—(600 feet, 
sound)—an intimate study of the per 
sonal daily activities of an average 
Mexican family who live in the beau- 
tiful mining town of Taxco. The film 
is not a portrayal of life as seen 
through the eyes of a tourist, but of 


the Mexican people as they joke to- 
gether, enjoy life, and go about their 


tasks with a quiet dignity and gra 
ciousness that is the Mexican 

\ Continuity and Narration Sheet, ir 
booklet tTorm, shows the definite orga 
nization of the film material and pro 


vides a valuable Study Guide. 


BM OFFICIAL FILMS, 625 Madiso: 


Ave . New York 22. have WCOrypo! ited 
three major news events 11 their 
latest News Thrill release 


complete details 
\lhed surrender 


terms and a visual record of the ceré 


Japan Surrenders 


ot Jap acceptance ot 


monies 

Atomic Bomb Test—actual films of 
the atomic bomb in action; as teste 
before it was put into use 

Empire State Disaster—filmed just 
a few moments tollowing the actual 
crash by Edward Lippman, wh 
“scooped” exclusive shots before other 
photographers arrived on. the scene 


These scenes of the first moments of 


| 
the catastrophe will be the only com 
plete footage available for 16mm. and 
Smm. projectors and is released exclu 


sively by Official Films 


@ PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, presented 
a special preview of Pictoreel fall re 
leases at a cocktail party for the metro 
politan photographic dealers and_ the 
trade press. Groups from which these 
representative new subjects were s¢ 
lected for projection, include 

Musical Miniatures—18 films offe: 
ing a wide selection of soloists, dan 
ers, hillbilly musicians, name _ bands 
The film shown from this group fea 
tures the well-known’ band leader 
Johnny Long in a reel called, “The 
Long and the Short of It.” 

Harmon-Ising Cartoons—combining 
six new releases 


“Alias St. Nick,” 


in which Cheezer and his pals find out 


music and humor i 


for the fall season 


the truth about Santa Claus, is a fea 
ture of particular interest for the 
Christmas holiday season 
Sportscopes—represented by “Fly 
ing Feathers”, a play-by-play action 
film featuring two of the world’s ace 
badminton players—Ken Davidson and 


Hugh Forgie 


@ GENERAL MILLS, IN¢ 


Minneapolis 


Depart 
ment of Public Services, 
15, Minn., has just completed a new 
kodachrome sound motion picture de 
picting the Betty Crocker method of 
cake making Che 16mm. film which 
runs 22 minutes, is titled 

400 Years in 4 Minutes 
ing the history of cake 
the last 400 years. A graduate home 


briefly trac- 


making for 


economist then gives an actual cake 
making demonstration and describes 
the how and why of each step as she 
proceeds 

The motion picture is followed by 


a 35mm, film strip containing signif 
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cant stills from the picture Chis film 
strip provides a review of highlights 
of the presentation, and forms a basis 
for classroom discussion \ literature 
kit 1s also provided which includes a 
teacher’s source book for the assist 
ance of group leaders in conductine 
student discussion 

The picture will be shown princi 
pally to home economics classes in uni 
versities, colleges and high schools. 
home economics departments of publi 
utilities, to womens’ clubs and similar 
organizations. It is being distributed 
free of charge by Harvey & Howe, 
Inc., 919 North Michigan Blvd... Chi 


cago. 


@M DEVRY FILMS & LABORATO 
RIES, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
14, is the exclusive distributor for a 
film on: 

Gardening—the Modern Easy Way, 
a l6mm. sound subject in full colo 
running 20 minutes Produced tor 
Garden, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana 
to make house gardening projects more 
enjoyable, more efficient and more pro 
ductive. There is no rental charge 
for the film, the patron paying ship 


ping costs both wavs. 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION SER 
VICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, announce the 16mm. releass 
of many new films, including 

Chinese in Britain—1 reel—which 
opens with a reminder that Sun Yat 
Sen was once a refugee in England 
Many aspects of the training given 
to Chinese refugees and their children 
are shown. 

Cornish Valley—2 reels—study of a 
typical family in this most westerly 
county of Britain, telling how they de- 
velop their farming each year in spite 
of the difficult soil. Scenes of Market 
Day at Coombehampton, held once a 
fortnight. 

Dawn Over Cyrenaica—2 reels 
post-war picture of this section ot 
North Africa liberated by the British 
Eighth Army, showing the aid given 
the Arabs by the British Administra 
tion after their liberation from Musso 
lini’s rule Experimental modern 
farms are contrasted with earlier pri 
mitive farming on small holdings. 

A Mamprusi Vallage—2 reels 
showing the life of the simple, friend 
ly natives in this district of the Afri- 
can Gold Coast. Mainly concerned 
with farming, the Mamprusi have 
achieved a measure of self-government 
along tribal lines 

New Builders—1 reel—how the boys 
of Britain are being trained to become 
builders. Every step in the construc- 
tion of a house is practiced by the 
students. From England’s ruined cities 
better homes will rise 

Operation Fido—1 reel—explains the 
Fog Investigation and Dispersal Oper- 
ation system which was worked out 
to solve the problem of fog over 


t 


( 


nenace 


Time and Tide—2 reels—describes 


rT 


yy 


la 


Two 


111 





the 


ne 


Re 


t 


t 


) 


ic 


port from Burma—!_ reel—pri 


rie 


11 
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airfields, the greatest single Entertainment Releases in 16mm 


to aircratt 


M@ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 


1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, re- 


rk of the Salvage Department 
British Admiralty in clearing port the acquisition of the following 
rs of wrecked chine feature films by its Filmosound Li- 
1 j 1 brarv: 
Way Street—1 reel—celebrat easy 
le fourth anniversary of Lend Swiss Family Robinson—& reels—a 
Cartoons nd utouts recount . ‘ . 6 
; _ cutout nae faithful adaptation of the well-known 
toryv of ¢ ect ind reve St | nd - ° ° 
story about family shipwrcked on a 
showing the contribution made F , 


tropic isle. In the cast are Thomas 


of the Allies 
Mitchell, Edna Best and Freddie Bar- 


the War 11 Burma, where the tholomew 
nd rain oftered as mucl ‘ - 
und , my o Hat Check Honey—7 _ reels—in 
r is the laps Ow supplies . > ° - be 
“A 1 which the junior member of “father 
transported 12 ill nds 


(Concluded on page 378) 


Your Story on Film ... is a 
Surer, More Economical Method 


Leading industrialists have used informative movies for 
many years ... for pictures make a permanent impres- 
sion not quickly forgotten. This speed and certainty of 
film as a retentive factor in the dissemination of facts, 


is your assurance of a greater audience. 


Here is the most economical medium of telling your story 
with the best results. The time to tell it, is NOW! 


We are proficient in the making of special 
films. Let us know your problem—we will 


_@ <0 -- quote you prices, with no obligation on your 
a r 
* fv part. 
if X\ War 
oe f \ WAS 


FILMCRAFT 


203 W. JACKSON BLVD, +- CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Divisionof SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


New Booklet Gives 
Hints on Projection 


“Secrets of Good Projection” is the 
title of a 32-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by Radiant Manufacturing 
Corp., Chicago, manufacturers of pro- 
jection screens with the “Hy-Flect” 
beaded screen surface. 

The booklet is illustrated and treats 
a technical subject in non-technical 
language. It discusses types of pro- 
jection screens and which types are 
recommended for various room capa 
cities. Chapters are devoted to the 
care of the projector, the advantages 
of a beaded screen surface, the prin- 
ciples of reflection, pertinent facts re- 
lated to sound movies, and other sub- 
jects. 

The booklet points out that proper 
selection of a screen is important. The 
selection should be determined by such 
factors as the size and shape of the 
room, position of projector, power of 
projector's light source, size of audi- 
ence, etc. The booklet discusses the 
relative importance of these influenc- 
ing factors and makes recommenda- 
tions for the types of screens to be 
used under varying conditions 


Screen Adette Is 
RCA Distributor 


The Screen Adette Equipment Cor 
poration, 314 S. W. 9th Avenue, Port- 
land 5, Oregon, recently organized by 
Merriman H. Holtz to operate in the 
Western States, has been appointed by 
the Radio Corporation of America as 
its distributor for the RCA 16mm. 
sound projectors and accessories. Mr 


Holtz states that “It is a proud occa- 


sion indeed to become associated with 
the Radio Corporation of America, a 
company with more than forty years 


of research, engineering and manu- 
facturing background.” Mr. Holtz will 





Merriman H. Holtz 


shortly conclude his services with the 
lreasury Department in Washington 
and return to the West Coast 


Educational Recordings Added 


to Simmel-Meservey Services 


In addition to its educational film 
production and distribution activities, the 
Simmel-Meservey organization, 9538 
Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, California 
has in production, and partially com 
pleted, a number of recordings under 
the title of Tuneful Tales, designed for 
ise by teachers of children at kindergar 
ten and first and second-grade levels 
hey are prepared and directed by Mat 


tha Blair Fox, a recognized specialist in 
child psychology. 

Series No. 1 of Tuneful Tales con 
sists of five subjects: “Johnny Cake,” 
“The Little Engine That Could’, “The 
Shoemaker and the Elves”, “The Three 
Little Pigs” and “The Laughing Jack 
O’Lantern.” Series No. 2 consists of 
“The White Easter Rabbit” which is 
completed and now available, with “Littl 
Gray Pony”, “Peter Rabbit” and “Littl 
Black Sambo” in production 

Louis C. Simmel, General Manager and 
co-founder of the firm, states that the 
recordings have been produced with 
painstaking endeavor to provide record 
ings of genuine educational value and 
interest to small children, through care 
ful story treatment, sound effects and 
synchronized music that will stimulate 
maximum pupil response and participa 
tion. 

Also on the Simmel-Meservey — re 
lease schedule is a series of poetry re¢ 
cordings for classroom use on the secon 
dary and college levels. These are by 
Lowell Cartwright whose readings are 
well-known to radio listeners 


Plus-Lite White ''Blackboards" 


Plus-Lite White Boards are a new 
development in drawing and writing 
boards, originated and marketed by 
Chatfield Clarke Company, Wood 
bury, Conn. Made from Masonite 
Presswood, they are light in weight 
and coated with a special, durable, 
washable finish that withstands tem 
perature and atmospheric changes 
Boards up to 4 ft. by & ft. can be 
provided for permanent installation, 
and there are appropriate sizes for 
table, desk or lap use. Boards in colors 


other than white can be provided. The’ 


standard frame is 1% inches wide, 
made of wood in red lacquer finish, 
but other finishes than red may be had 
The Plus-Lite Crayons of eight dif 
ferent colors are made of a special 
composition. They do not crumble, nor 
break when dropped, can be easily 
erased and do not stain. The advant 
ages oft the Plus-Lite Boards and 
crayons are their versatility of use, 
elimination of dust, and the greater 
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New “Whiteboard” Development 


visibility of “dark” writing or drawi 
against light background Chatfield 
Clarke will send samples without 
charge to any school authority inter 
ested 
Official Films Changes Hands 

In line with a plan for enlarging 
and increasing the sales powers 
Official Films, Inc., that company has 


announced their purchase bv a svndi 
cate headed by George A. Hirlimar 
Harry J. Rothman and Aaron Katz 
Leslie Winik, who was President of 
Official up to the fime of purchase 


will leave that company and entetl the 


producing field, specializing in the pro 
duction of musicals and entertainment 
nlms 

Phineas T. Bluerock, who has beet 
sales manager tor Official for the past 
six years, will remain in that capa 
city with the new organization. M1 
Blueroc k will continue his program ot 
establishing offices in all key cities 


throughout the United States. Towards 
that end offices in Los Angeles, at 
3123 West &8th Street, and in Chicago 
at 100 West Monroe Street will be 
established in the near future Phere 


will be approximately thirty branch of 
lar 


nces when the expansion plans are 
completed 
The basic sales policy of Official 


Films, Inc., will be to better the serv 


¢ 


ice to dealers and retailers throughout 


the nation. Service will be given 
within 24 hours, due to the brancl 
office set-up which is underway, and 


both the dealer and the customer will 
have a wider selection of film pro 
duct to choose from 

In line with this expansion policy, 
Official Films will purchase and pro 
duce cartoons, sports, documentaries 
travelogues, musicals, and the like in 
ever-increasing quantities. 

Still retaining the title of Official 
Films, Ine., the company will remain 
in its New York offices at 625 Madison 
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Avenue until such time as new quar be a supplement to t training of radat Cartoon Producer Enters 


ters can be found to accommodate the operators Further, the camera and the ° ° 
increase of personnel In order to take magazine proper can be used in conjun Educational Field 
care of the growth in film library and tion with various specialized adaptations 
the concurrent sales increase, complete tor installation in a plane to photograp ; Walter Lantz, “( artunes” producer, 
sales, merchandising, shipping and it 1 group of instruments’ performance _ made ar with Universal 
quiry departments \\ il] he formed flight Additionally it can he used oe oe = - studio facilities in epee 
board ships or in industrial plants. to tion with Pree action” educational pic- 
- tet: im Aaieitiiliie cote Cae ta tures he is making. All educational car- 
Improved GoldE Spotlight formance of some obiect or instrament toons will be produced at the Lantz studio 
ew teptorements bor aveater will ha Gercitietion | ik cla wuld wlelies at Universal City. Lantz is planning to 
itv. convenience and safety have been graph all the minut phenomena 1llus enlarge his erence building or construct 
ated 6 the Goldl smtaans ‘Gasees seal aie: aeiieniad PE a eae an additional structure to be devoted to 
Spot,” a 500-watt spotlight made by senstis. élideiaiines Unwmibiidiiae ok tenia educational pictures’ production as soon 
GoldE Manufacturing Co., 1214 W examination alone Many speculations is material is available 
Madison Street, Chicago 7. The “Ban can be made of the radar camera’s post Production of Reddy Kilowatt, first 
tam” is a full-size high-efficiency pro war role, but photography has definitel, Lantz educational picture, has been com- 
fessional-type spotlight, throwing a taken another step forward with this pleted for the Ashton B. Collins adver 
powerful beam of clear, brilliant, sha amera’s development tising agency, New York City. 


dowless white light. free from stria 
tion, color fringe or filament image 
It spots down for punchy highlighting 
or diffuses to even flood with easy 
push-pull control. It is easy and safe 
to use, and will not transmit heat 
Other features are a directional con 
trol handle cf new design, rigid 
and unbreakable rear housing. 4 


inch Fresnel  heat-proof pre-focus 
socket, fluted - ventilatior permitting 
more rapid heat dissipation, spe 


cial wire heat guard to protect the 
hands, full Universal mounting 


The modern, streamlined design 


gives the spotlight a trim, attractive 
appearance. It has a_ black-baked 
wrinkle finish and a heavy cast trot 


base, weighing eight pounds 


Fairchild Radar Camera 


Details ota spec ial Camera Of advanced 
1 


design for use in photographing radar 
images, has been announced by Fait 
child Camera & Instrument Corpora 
tion, New York, which declares radar 
plus-photography will be one of the 
most effective military and commercial 
tools of the coming years. The camera 
which can be used with every type of 
airborne and shipboard radar, and which 
is expected to be adapted for use with all 
ground types, is being produced for the 
Army and Navy 


The Fairchild product is known as the ase : nh 
automatic radar recording camera, and R 
consists of five units: camera, magazine, 
beamsplitter, adapter casting, and con “BOO 


trol box. The complete camera installa 
tion is tied in with the radar circuit, 
and the camera itself is mounted atop 


the radar’s oscilloscope The unit is so 

arranged that the operator sitting in 

front of the radar scope can observe the PROJECTION 

luminous picture of the terrain, whik 

simultaneously the camera photographs ; 

it for continuous, permanent record LAMPS 
While the original purpose of the ra 


dar camera was and is largely military 
in intent, it is far from limited to that 
field. Commercially, the unit vill b 


used mainly as a purely = wine iis RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 
era. Radar-record photography can_ be ciele) Ar-vithag Avenue Newark 8, N. cE 


applied to give radar maps of worldwide 


airline routes and as an aid in dete PROJECTION » SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT - EXCITER - MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


mining safe navigational paths. It car 
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Larger Quarters for 


D. T. Davis Co. 


The D. T. Davis Company is celebrat 
ing its 2lst anniversary by announcing 
the establishment of their own new, larger 
and more convenient office building at 
178 Walnut Street, Lexington 34, Ken 
tucky. The new facilities and increased 
personnel will now give school, church 
and industrial users of audio-visual in 
structional materials in Kentucky more 
efficient and complete service than ever 
before. 

D. T. Davis offers the services of cap 
able visual education specialists, always 
ready to help schools apply motion pic 
tures to their teaching needs. Each mem- 
ber of the organization is prepared to 
advise all about films available for school 
use, how other schools are successfully 
using motion pictures to meet their teach- 
ing problems, about school motion picture 
equipment, its selection, its operation, its 
maintenance, and the various means of 
financing its purchase. 


DeVry Consultants 
Serve Schools 


At Northwestern University, at Le 
land Stanford Unnversity, at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, and 
at similar centers of education, Charles 
L. Crakes, DeVry’s educational con- 
sultant, has recently completed courses 
in the effective utilization of audio- 
visual teaching materials. Norma A. 
Barts, De-Vry’s audio-visual aids 
counselor, has also conducted courses 
and workshops at Portland University, 
Portland, Oregon: Northwest Chris- 
tian College, Eugene, Oregon: 
Southern Normal School, Ashland, 
Oregon; Mount St. Mary's college 
for Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia instructors; New Mexico High- 
lands University; at the Louisville, 


A Publication for 


Industrial Firms 

“Movies Go to Work.” a_ booklet 
giving industry the reasons for adopt 
ing motion pictures as a management 
tool and telling what steps to take to 
“get going—and keep going—right,” 


1 


has just been announced by Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago  pioneet 
producer of motion picture equipment 
It is ready tor distribution, at no 
charge, to industrial plants, sales or 
ganizations or others 

The publication is divided into five 
chapter headings: “Training Sales 
men;” “Selling Your Product;” ‘“In- 
creasing Production;” “Improving Per 
sonnel Relations;” and “Interpreting 
Your Material.” Under the latte: 
heading, the assistance of Bell & How 
ell’s factory-trained special representa- 
tives in selecting commercial produc 
tion facilities for script-writing assist 
ance, technical aid in actual shooting 
and other film production work is 
offered 


Kentucky Catholic Educators’ Con 
ference and at Hazel Park, Michigan 

DeVry aid to universities and schools 
in the planning and organization of 
their audio-visual aids program is with 
out cost or obligation Both M1 
Crakes and Miss Barts have back 
grounds of many years’ experience in 
audio-visual teaching practice and these 
classes and workshops under their di 
rection are given an unbiased, now 
commercial review ef audio-visual 
teaching developments and their effec 
tive adaptation to the school program 
Schools planning a workshop, clini 
or conference devoted to audio-visual 
teaching aids, and desiring the ser\ 
ices of DeVry’s educational consultant 
may write the Educational Depart 


ment, DeVry Corporation, 111] Arm 
tage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 





C. R. Crakes and typical post-graduate class in audio-visual aids 
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‘urrent Film News 


= 


Concluded from page 375) 


and son” vaudeville team has to mak 
good on his own in Hollywoor 

Hi, Good Lookin’—6 reels—giving 
new twist to the Pygmalion them« 
Radio big shot aids little country girl 
only to find himself almost eclipsed 
by his romantic generosity Features 
Harriet Hilliard and various’ radio 
bands and stars 
@® INTERNATIONAL THEATRI 
CAL & TELEVISION CORPORA 
TION, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, has just obtained from Wat 
ner Brothers, 16mm. distribution rights 
on the Frank Capra feature picture 
titled 

Meet John Doe—which was one ot 
Warner's super-specials with an al 


star cast consisting of Gary Cooper, 


Barbara Stanwyck, Edward Arnold, 
Walter Brennan, Spring Byington and 
James Gleason The screen play by 
Robert Riskin is in the “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington” tradition and 
stvle. 

Six new one-reel entertainment 
shorts will also be released by Inter 

] 


national, under the title of “Tom Tet 


riss Thrillers.” For vears Terriss was 


known as “The Vagabond Director 
producing travel shorts on many cout 
tries. First picture to be completed 


in the new series 1s 

The Vengeance of Ali Singh—a 
story with the Far East as its locale 
involving action between an Oriental 
servant and an English master of the 
pre-war type 

International Theatrical & Television 
has opened another branch exchange 
office in New Orleans to handle all 
their bookings for the State of Louisi 
ana, with a possible extension of a¢ 
tivities to adjoining territory later! 
[The address of this new office is 815 


Povdros Street 


Catalog 
Brandon 
The “1945 B 
lected Motion Pictures, issued by Brat 
don Films, Inc., 16000 Broadway, New 
York 19, offers 16mm. sound and silent 


films on practically every subject, as 


lue List” catalog of S« 


dicated by the main group-headings. For 


tv of the 128 pages are devoted to Fea 
. ] 


ture Length Films, including foreigi 
language and British as well as Ameri 
can features This listing is tollowed 
by films on the United Nations, News 


reel History of the War, Our Enemies, 
Our Armed Forces, The Home Front 
and Vital Areas. Educational Shorts art 
further classified as dealing with History, 
Citizenship, Social Problems, Healtl 
Home Economics, Literature, Aviation, 
Sciences, et There are films on sucl 
timely topics as Public Affairs, and 
Building the Peac« This latter sectiot 
is based on the pattern of the four For 
1 Affairs Outlines published by the 
Department of State and is intended fot 


eig 


use with these Outlines. 
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How . Get Yor FREE #* Opy 
THE 21st EDITION 


‘IOOO and ONE” 


(1945-46) 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


The largest, most complete edition of this annual film refer- 


ence yet published — 160 pages of essential information on 
some 6300 available films and their sources, classified under 
175 subject-headings . . . indispensable to Directors of Visual 


Education, School Administrators, Supervisors and Teachers, 
Program chairmen, Industrial plants, etc. 


Regular Price $1.00 per copy 


a - os r 
Scidai sf x NICQTION Offer 


The Publishers offer to send ONE FREE COPY of "!OOO and 
ONE" to all present and NEW subscribers to Educational 
Screen whose requests are received before publication. 


DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED — — THIS OFFER EXPIRES NOVEMBER 30, 1945 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 


] Send me a free copy of '"|}OOO and ONE" 


in accordance with your Special pre-publication offer. 


Also see that my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


is entered for 
One Year $3.00 (Canada $3.50, Foreign $4.00) 
] Two Years $5.00 (Canada $6.00, Foreign $7.00) 
Check Enclosed Send Bill 


Name 
Address 
City State 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 East Lake Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Ine. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 335) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 363) 
Catholie Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
Eastman Kodak Co., Informational 
Films Division, Rochester 4, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 355) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
Films, Ine, 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 361) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Preductions, Ine. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
International Theat. & Television Corp. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 365) 

Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 

1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia Pa 

432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Mogull’s Ine, 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Ine. 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Pest Pictures Corporation 

723 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

(See advertisement on page 371) 

The Princeton Film Center 

55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. |. 


iy 


Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 372) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 359) 





for the Visual Field 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 366) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine, 
tockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 373) 
Visual Edueation Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young America Films 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y 
(See advertisement on pages 326-7) 
Y.M.C.A, Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥ 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Cerporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 336) 
Bell & Howell Co, 
1815 Larchmont <Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 370) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 BE. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Mogull’s Ine, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. ¥ 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
8. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 366) 
Vieteor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Edueation Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCREENS 
Da-Lite Sereen Co., Ine, 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisment on page 369) 
Fryan Film Service 


Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio , 
Hirsch & Kaye rt 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal B' 
Mogull’s Ine. eb 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. u 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh. N. C 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Radiant Mfz. Company 
W. Superior St., Chicago 22 
(See advertisement on page 367) 
Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II] 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 
Seciety for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 372) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 

1823 East Morada Pl., Altadena. Cal 
Kiein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Munday & Collins 

S14 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 

(See advertisement on page 372) 

Shadow Arts Studio 

1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Ca 


(See advertisement on page 372) 
Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 111 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore 
(See advertisement on page 366) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5. 111 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 325) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 372) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 357) 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y 
(See advertisment on page 330) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 325) 
Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





